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Being the Annual Address delivered to the Harveian Society. 
By EDWARD H. SIEVEKING, MD., 


PHYSICIAN TO ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL, 
(Concluded from page 118.) 

I now crave your attention, not to the contents of the work,” 
but to the title-page.. You will there find it stated that Dr. 
William Harvey,.a Fellow and Treasurer of the College of 
Physicians, and physician to his Majesty Charles L., filled the 
office of Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College. He 
held this office by virtue of the will of Richard Caldwell, M.D., 
who, in the twenty-fourth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
procured her Majesty’s leave, under the broad seal, to found a 
Surgery lectare in the College. This he endowed with £40 
per annum, which was laid as a rent charge upon the lands of 
Lord Lumley and Dr. Caldwell and their heirs for ever. What 
the counexion was between the Lord and the Doctor I have 
not been able to ascertain ;+ but while it appears that the latter 
certainly was the chief mover in the matter, the former has 
obtained the lion’s share of the fame; the Lumleiaa lectures, 
which are still held annually at the College of Physicians, per- 
petuate the gift of its quondam president, Dr. Caldwell. 

Now, you will perhaps have been surprised to hear that 
these Lumleian lectures were founded for the express purpose 
of cultivating the art of Surgery under the auspices of the Royal 
College of Physicians. The original deed says expressly, and 
without the least ambiguity, that the money is to be paid ‘‘ad 
usum lectoris artis seu scientia chirurgiw.”” Your surprise may 
be justified by the fact that, although you have often heard of 
Lumleian lecturers (pow appointed annually, and not for life 
as in Harvey’s time), and are acquainted with important addi- 
tions to medical science which have been given to the public 
under that name, you are profoundly ignorant—as I confess 
myself to be—of any surgical question that has ever been 
handled in'them. We are using Dr, Caldwell’s money for the 
advaneement of medical science, but certainly not in the way 
in which he intended that it should be employed, Dr. Cald- 
well sowed a seed nearly two hundred years ago which has 
brought fruit in various ways, but whether that fruit would 
not have been more abundant and luscious had the donor's dis- 
positions been rigidly adhered to, is a question that I do not 
pretend to answer. Nor can it be averred that Dr. Caldwell 
was an eccentric character, bent upon immortalizing himself 
by some Quixotic undertaking. We have seen that he shel- 
tered himself ‘‘ magni sub nominis umbra” of Baron Lumley, 
and it is apparent. from the annals of the College, that his 
surgery lecture was received as a boon: “ the College did not 
only acknowledge their great obligations due for this so honour- 
able and generous a donation most thankfully by them ac- 
cepted, but as a testimony thereof did immediately decree that 
one hundred pounds should be forthwith taken out of their 


re was more irre ting 
bond Jide the gift and endowment of Dr. Caldwell, the Colle 
acted im accordance with the very letter of the statute (32 
Henry VILL, ¢. 40) passed in 1540 upon their own humble 
petition to the King and Parliament. The third paragraph 
enacts as follows:—‘* And for as much as the science of physic 
doth comprehend, include, and contain the knowledge of sur 
gery as a special member and part of the same; therefore, be it 
enacted, that any of the same company or fellowship of phy- 

* Exereitatio Anatomiea de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, &e. 

+ It is probable, from. an expression in Camden’s Annals of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, that Dr, Caldwell had a strong hankering after the aris- 
tocracy, and induced Lord Lamley to give his name rimply as an ornamental 
addition to his utilitarian foundation. Camden, referring to “ Caldwallus,” 
says: “ Qui, ut de republiea bene (adscito in partem honoris barone 

Medicorum Collegio 


gery, is 
to the 


ing able, chosen, and admitted 
of ici may, from 
as elsewhere within the realm, prac- 


trary notwithstanding. 

The right of physicians, ee 

and commonalty of the College of Physicians,” to practise 
specially admitted in the charter given by Charles I. 


-surgeons, and has not been withdrawn by any 
su t Act or charter. Still though Dr. Turner, a licen- 
tiate of the On Sur- 


gery,” in two mes, in or about 1714," the College, as a 
body,—from what motive it is not — te inquire,— 
in no way countenanced or science art of 


surgery from the 
speculate A 
assumed in country long before the passing 


surgery, @ liberal in admit that surgery, 
the seuse of Dr. Caldwel 
no interpretation could justify a total exclusion of surgery 
“oe the Lumleian lectures for two hundred years. 

i Col of Physicians has, through many of its most 
— a es a strong claim to be con- 
sidered a promoter of the study of anatomy. As early as] 

Dr. Caius, whose name is familiar to us ali, delivered sleeve 
lectures in Barber-Su ’ Hall; while, after his time, we 
find Drs, Glisson, Mead, Willis, Lower, Wm. Hunter, and 
Matthew Baillie continuing the chair which links Dr. William 
ys to the present generation of anatomists—names that 
are all of high repute, not only in the wide field of medical 
science at large, but in the special branch to which I am ad- 
verting.+ But where do we find any sign that that ancient 

tion acted upon the principle involved in its 

of Dr. Caldwell’s munificent bequest, and laid down in so 
many words in the 32nd of Henry VIIL, that the science of 
Physic ‘‘ doth comprehend, include, and contain the knowledge 
of surgery as a special member and part of the same”? 

If I venture to bring before you one of the /aches of the 
College to which I hold it an honour to belong, I trust my 
motive will not be misunderstood; but that you will 

with me that such a Society as the one [ am now privil to 
address, and such an opportunity as is at present afforded me, 
are the fitting place and time for ascertaining whether we 
have done or are all doing our duty by our profession—a pro- 
fession which none can cultivate unless they love it, but the 
ae true love, grows by that upon which it 

8. 

The Medical Act of 1858 has contributed towards 
establishi#g a certain unity in the profession; but it has not, 
nor could it, make up for that neglect of its duties to the pro- 
fession which the College of Physicians has formerly been 
guilty of. Still I hold, as I publicly stated in 1850, that we 
may yet redeem the past; and that, by acting in conformi 
with the spirit of its founders; of the Fellows who 
“most thankfully” the generous gift of Dr. Caldwell; of 
William Harvey, who was one of the earliest Professors of 


Surgery to the College, we may supplement what is lacking to 
establish on the and widest Unity ofthe 
Medical Profession. 

It is in Societies like the Harveian that we may not un- 
reasonably see a type of the unity which so many of us desire 
for the profession at large—unity without aniformity—a bond 
which allows of the freest individual development, while it 
serves only as a check to any outgrowths calculated to harm 
the commonwealth or to injure the neighbour. Such harm or 
injary may result as well from sins of omission as of commis- 
sion, and it would appear from what has preceded that the 
former ca’ y is the one to which the faults of the Royal 
College of Physicians have mainly belonged. No one would 
desire to see any mere shibboleth set up which should distin- 

ish the true professional man from the spurious imitation. 

e do not desire that any corporate body should again deal 
with one of its members as Dr. Geynes was treated, and force 
him to swear, ‘‘in verba magistri,” as a test of medical ortho- 
doxy; but I do think that, on the other hand, the dignity of 

* The edition of Tarner’s work before me is the fifth, and bears date 1736; 


but in an extract from the Acta Eruditorum of Leipsie of 1722, they refer to a 
laudatory review of Turner’s Surgery contained in their Acts of 1715. 


Lumieio) lectionem chirurgicam, honesto salario, 
Londini instituit” 7 
No, 2006. 


+ See the works of John Hunter, F.B.S., by James F. Palmer, vol. i, p. 5, 
+ Medical Times, April 20th, 1850, 


VARVEY, AND THE UNITY OF sna feito 
within th 
PROFESSION. tise and exercise the said science of physic in all and every 
members and parts, any Act, statute, or provision made to the 
It were useless 
airs might have 
of the Medical 
| Act of 1858, liad the principle asserted in the statute of 
| Henry VIII. been acted upon and the well-meant intentions 
of Dr. Caldwell been fully carried out. If medicine includes 
i 
ind 
of 
he 
le 
of 
public stock, to build the College rooms more ample and 
a for the better celebration of this most solemn lecture.” 
yet, in spite of these warm expressions, it was not long 
before the College virtually ignored Dr. Caldwell’s intention ; 
for already in the edition of Harvey’s works, published by the | 
College in the year 1766, we find the author styled professor of | 
anatomy only: surgery is no longer included in his title. 
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the profession, its social and political position, would be 
materially enhanced if the bonds of fellowship were drawn 
closer than they now are, and if, by joining more cordially in 
the support of that principle which induced Dr. Caldwell, a 
ph sician, to found a surgical lectureship in his College, those 
Jalousien and heartburnings which occasionally become per- 
— were obliterated. 

quite acknowledge the necessity of a division of labour, 
and the propriety of individual members of the profession fol- 
lowing their peculiar bent in cultivating one department of 
science and practice with greater zeal than another. But 
the less isolation there is between them, the more complete 
the unity of education and mental development, the more 
intimate the community of interests in r-life, the more 
certainly and fully shall we, each according to his capa- 
city, be enabled to exalt science and advance the wellbeing 
of our fellow-men. If I have ventured to draw your attention 
to what I believe everyone who inquires idly will admit 
to be a serious neglect of duty on the part of my College, you 
will not, I hope, regard me as a faithless son. I make no 
accusation against individuals, but would rather, were this the 


proper Re for it, indulge in an expression of rejoicing that | pain 


eae has recently overcome ancient prejudices, and has 
formed its duties to the profession by opening its portals 
all, while it has done so at no ex a apn epg od 
conditions that can only tend to character of the 


The fault that has been committed, and for which many 
| wy > wena of Fellows of the College must bear and share 
blame, has been the result of that shortsightedness which 
seeks selfish advancement at the cost of our neighbour, and 
which, as in this case, invariably recoils u the i 
vidual or corporation which has shown itself oblivious of the 
first law in the code of Christian ethics. The College of Phy- 
sicians, instead of embracing, as was the original intention, all 
that belongs to the profession of Medicine, (mind, I include no 
medical traders,) and ultimately absorbing and uniting the 
moral and intellectual power of twenty thousand of the best- 
educated men of the country, became a clique eyed with 
jealousy and distrust. That unity, by which alone we could 
acquire force, had to be sought in other ways, and was but 
jally acquired after much and tedious labour. The College 
shown greater vitality of late than many of its enemies 
believed it to possess, and may yet develop the powers given 
to it. If this be the case, we may hope to see, at last, the 
Lumleio-Caldwellian lectures restored to their — func- 
tion, and a Lecturer on Surgery cease to be one of the myths of 
the College, but become a living, fruitbearing reality. If I am 
right in the conclusions which documents accessible to everyone 
have led me to form, we must all, I think, wish that the College 
of Physicians should take upon itself, now that it gives the 
general practitioner a title to practise, to inquire ipto the 
surgical knowledge of the candidates, and that facilities should 
be offered to the admission of distinguished surgeons to the 
fellowship of the College. A multiplication of examinations 
and diplomas is neither pleasant nor useful, and I can see no 
difficulty in carrying out the suggestion on the basis of the 
32nd Henry VIII. Let the College show that it has eman- 
cipated itself from all narrow-minded sectarianism by appoint- 
ing to its Lumleian lectureships the leading surgeons of the 
day, if there are none among the present Fellows of its body 
capable of taking upon themselves the sibility of becom- 
ing the successors of William Harvey, as bond.fide lecturers on 
ce of Surgery. 
owever, I am verging upon gerous groun 
medical politics. My wish simply was, to recall to all our 
minds vividly that we belong to a single profession—to one in 
which there is scope for the most varied physical and intel- 
lectual endowments, though one bond may unite all. He from 
whom we derive our name, and in whose footsteps we all wish 
to tread, according to the strength and steadiness given to us 
severally, accepted the obligations implied by a lectureship on 
surgery. It is not desirable at present to open a discussion as 
to how far this unity of medical science may be represented in 
the institutions of the country; but so much is certain, that if 
the bulk of the members of the profession take the view that 
union is strength, the means of achieving more complete and 
practical fusion of the various elements that are now too far 
sundered, will be readily found. 
I trust I may reckon upon your pardon if my address should 
not ap to you rigidly to fulfil the demands made by the 
laws of the Society. But I am of opinion that what is calcn- 


lated to advance the interests of the profession at large cannot 


around us and see in every direction the tendency to break 
up the star of medicine into numerous small 

destroying the cohesion, and seeking to make each fragment a 
separate star, the effort is but na to maintain the integrity 
of the mother-star, if possible, seeing that the fragments must 
cease to possess light and warmth in the exact ratio of the 
isolation which they.attain. Such Societies as this are the re- 

tatives of the great idea of the unity of medical science 
on and member learns from 
the other, and takes home to ponder and use again what he 
receives from the common stock. But we must each in his own 
living and teaching seek, as far as possible, not to forget that, as 
the vessels permeate the whole body, and are in uninterrupted 
communication with one another, so we can only maintain the 

ing in view the intimate 
relation and mutual bearin all the various disciplines that 
go to make up the unity of the science, 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the Harveian Society and visitors, 
terms, to advert to topics that we all have at heart, I have 
done so without acerbity and without a word that can give 


increased expansion and prosperity of the Society; and may it 
under all circumstances continue to enjoy the reputation which 
has peculiarly belonged to it, of being one in which the severity 
of strict science is tempered by the amenities of friendly inter- 
course. If on this occasion we have, for the first time in the 
annals of the Society, ventured to ask a large number of our 
friends to partake of such hospitality as we are able to offer 
them, it is right that the members should fully understand 
that this is mainly due to the admirable management of our 
zealous treasurer, Dr. Fuller. We owe it to him that there 
are such assets as to justify what in former times might have 
appeared an act of extravagance. Whether our means of in- 
creasing the social and scientific utility of our Society ma: 

w with our age must depend upon the interest in the well 

ing of the Society by each individual member. The law, 
that the attraction of gravitation increases in proportion to the 
size of a body, applies to human institutions as it does to in- 
animate aggregations of atoms. If each member bears this in 
mind, there will be, as each new year comes round, grounds 
for a satisfactory re'rospect and for hopeful anticipations. 

In resigning the office of president, to which your considerate 
kindness has called me, I beg to offer you all my sincere thanks, 
coupled with an expression of regret that I should have been 
able to do so little towards the promotion of the growth of the 
Society. The little that I have done has been given from a 
full heart, and with a lively desire to serve you. 

Gentlemen, I thank yon for the polite attention with which 
you have followed me through this feeble attempt to bring 

‘ore you our prototype under a new aspect, as a repre- 
sentative of the Unity of the Profession, and I bid you heartily, 


Farewell. 


Nicotink FOUND IN THE ViscEeRa oF A SNUFFTAKER.— 
M. Morin, of Rouen, anxious to ascertain whether nicotine could 
be detected in the viscera, subjected the lungs and liver of a 
snufftaker, who had died at seventy, to a careful analysis, and 
found the alkaluid just mentioned. Portions of the lungs and 
liver were reduced to a pulp and soaked in distilled water, 
slightly acidulated for the lungs with sulphuric acid, and for 
the liver with oxalic acid. Several days afterwards, the liquor 
was filtered through paper free from carbonate of lime, 

concentrated to a third of its volume, and filtered again to free 
it from the flakes which had formed. It was now once more 
evaporated, and treated with pure alcohol, when fresh flakes 
formed. The alcohol was then removed by heat after filtra- 
tion. The residue was mixed with a small quantity of pure 
— On cooling, sulphuric ether was added; and, after a 
ew hours, the decanted liquor was evaporated in vacuo, The 
substance now obtained, having the smell and the acrid taste of 
nicotine, was treated by the bichloride of mercury, chloride of 
platinum, tannin, biniodide of potassium, the salts of copper 
and lead, and with all were the reactions of nicotine obtained. 


but redound to the benefit of a small section. When we look 


—Gaz. Hebd., Dec, 1861. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN TUMOURS 
OF THE NECK, 


WITH NOTES RELATING TO ITS SURGICAL 
ANATOMY. 


By ANDREW MELVILLE M‘WHINNIE, Esq, F.B.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 96.) 


Berweken the lower edge of the cricoid cartilage and the 
upper border of the isthmus, a space may exist, covered neither 
by muscles nor thyroid body, and might, as in the subject re- 
presented in Fig. 1, allow the air-tube to be opened without 
interfering with that vascular stracture as readily perhaps as 
through the crico-thyroid membrane, It must be recollected, 
however, that, as already stated, in a certain proportion of 
subjects no such space is found to exist at all. Occasionally an 
artery of some size runs not only along the lower edge of the 
cricoid cartilage, but also upon the upper edge of the isthmus, 
to inosculate perhaps with its fellow. Occasionally also we may 
meet with an arterial branch descending vertically over this 
space to supply the isthmus, like the ascending middle thyroid 
below. This space, again, may be covered by a congeries of 


already described. Caution is still necessary here as in opera- 
ting upon ary part of the tube, especially if the neck be short 


of the respi- 
the instruments 


» will make its way 
other whilst 


ration in the case of contracted neck following cut-throat a 
tenaculam was used to seize the trachea, but un 

this instrument was too slender to hold the constantly 
part at the bottom of a very circumscribed space, and 
patient died before a sufficiently strong hook could be 
cured, For such pw the form of hook, combi i 
director, as designed by 


“ Staff and knife go up and down i 
movements which otherwise would of themselves expose vessels 
or other to danger with an unprotected knife. 

Should there apne f be a flow of blood into the 
trachea, the hook is in of essential service; for by still re- 
taining his hold with that instrament the surgeon is enabled 
to command and keep in sight the orifice that he has made, 
and by enlarging it freely and without delay, affords pocings 
the only chance of saving his patient. In the ‘‘ Mémoires 
l’Académie Royale de Chirurgie” it is recorded that, an alarm- 
ing effusion of blood having taken place into the tube during 
the operation of tracheotomy, Vigili, of Cadiz, with presence 
of mind, immediately enlarged his incision by slitting 
several additional rings. The extensive aperture thus 
gave a ready egress to the blood filling the air-passage, the 
expulsion of which, like any other foreign matter, was favoured 
by inclining the head of the patient forward and downward, 
This inclination of the neck forwards converts, especially in 
young people, the simple slit in the tracheal rings into a gaping 
orifice, favourable for the evacuation of their contents, 

Dr. Gibb informs me that the above good practice was fol- 
lowed recently under his own eve by a sw , who imme- 
diately, and instinctively as it were, enla' the incision he 
had made into the trachea, when the blood was at once forcibly 
and safely ejected—a measure still more likely to be effective 
than the example of presence of mind and devotedness exhibited 
by M. Roux, who saved his patient from impending asphyxia 
by applying his lips to the wound, and by forcible inspira- 
tions sucking out the effused blood. 

The hook is also of great assistance during the restleasness 
of the patient and his struggles for breath, in fixing the respi- 
ratory tube in the event of its being deemed a proper precau- 
tion to remove portions of any of its rings. An eminent con- 
tributor to the ‘* Medico-Chirargical Transactions” admits that 
on one occasion a sufficiently free opening was not in ae en | 
made into the windpipe, in the absence of proper 
ance, a fatal result was the consequence, It must be a maxim, 
especially when an artificial tube is not employed, that the 
aperture in the air-passage should in communicatian the 
most direct possible with the free external wound, not only for 
the easy passage of the air, but for the ready escape of all irri- 
tating matter, and for the cleansing of it away; we may in 
this way likewise prevent emphysema, which we have known 
to cause death in more than one instance during tracheotomy. 

The Baron Dupu in his clinical lecture after the re- 
moval of a haricot- from the trachea of a little girl, laid 

stress too on the importance of not at once approxi 
of the wound for fear of bringing on emphysema, 
At first, the cellular tissue will be perm and afford a 


the but, at the end of 


Py inflammation and rendered 


| 
and described in ** Druitt's Surgery,” is we apted, ai 
ness in the staff of Dr. Edwards’s instrument, as he observes to 
names me, renders a security in those convulsive movements of the 
trachea that we have so much to dread whilst we operate: 
veins, or encroached upon by the accessory slip of the thyroid | 
body ascending over the cricoid and thyroid cartilages, as | 
and bulky. But at the spot indicated the obstacles to be | 
feared are trifling in comparison with those, at a future time to | 
be noticed, which are met with below the isthmus and towards | 
the sternum. 
We learn, then, from surgical anatomy that, in an operative | 
point of view, the situation immediately below the cricoid car- | 
tilage is a most desirable one. Its advantages were pointed | : 
out by Baron Boyer, and it has since his time been frequently | 
selected by surgeons of eminence in this country. 
ratory tube, simplicity in the construction 
to be employed is very desirable. The same remark applies 
also to surgical apparatus generally, for emergencies in other | 
regions of the body; the anatomist well practised in the use of | 
the scalpel is glad here to lay aside complicated instruments, | 
to return to those which are most simple and ordinarily ‘ai 
> reach. 
Tn most operations undertaken for the relief of dyspnea, 
: anesthetic agents are inadmissible. The instraments required | 
, are simple and few—namely, a fine narrow scalpel with thin | 
, ivory handle and forceps, a stout hook, with proper canulas or | 
elastic tabes. One or two efficient assistants, provided with 
retractor, should be ready carefully to keep the parts asunder | 
| as they are separated by the operator. After the division of | 
5 the integuments and fascia has been effected, the thin ivory | 
| handle of the knife, assisted by the nail of the left forefinger, | 
for any irregular artery fely 
Ihe vessels, muscles, and some days, g 
refully keeps to the middle line, which, toge . this becomes no 
, es extent of the outward incision, may have f the wound may now be 
| 0 traced on the skin with ink. The Dublin sur- | hastened by bringing together its edges. It is certain that 
| laim, and I believe deservedly so, to the introduction, where there bese np of the texture by 
as the middle of the last century, of the hook to | previous dissection, and there is, therefore, direct communica- 
rate | yY—an indispensable aid, without which | tion between the air-passage and the external gaping wound, 
no operation on the windpipe should be undertaken. I am | as in cut-throat, the occurrence of emphysema is comparatively 
ot meine eee instrument ; for could the | Trocars of various kinds we have all known to answer their 
trachea, in spite of the ing, have been at once seized, | purpose, but they are not always at hand in emergency, and 
raised above the pool of effused blood, and quickly opened, | are now rarely used. 
embarrassing from venous congestion, would have ceased, | great measure abandoned. @ are acquainted not only with 
at the same time that the dyspnea which occasioned it would cases proving the difficulty and failure in attempts to introduce 
have been relieved on the free admission of air. A hook, | them, even in good hands, on account of the occasional small- 
single or double, scrves as soon as the trachea has been fairly | ness of the windpipe, its extreme mobility, and the resistance 
exposed, to raise, steady it, and bring it forward, whilst the 
requisite incision is beiag made to receive the canula, as well as their employment. I am told by a gentleman, 
the trocar unfortunately missed the trachea, and ing close 
Toran In reference to this point, Mr. bad the 
Jowers, of observes to me that in the diffealt ope- and caused eventually fatal inflammation of that membrane, 
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In the belief that the record of untoward circumstances 
cutsszing & Game as in other surgical emergencies should not 
be wi , if they conduce to future care and caution, a 
well-known London surgeon confesses to me his own bitter 
and disastrous experience of the use of the trocar on an occa- 
sion which, inasmuch as the effects were directly fatal, was 
more ical than the last instance. He was called to a 
‘woman suffering under acute laryngitis. In endeavouring to per- 
forate the windpipe with a trocar, the instrument, during the 
violent convulsions of the patient, was forced into some wrong 
direction—perhaps transfixing the trachea,—when emphysema 
instantaneously appeared ; the whole neck and face at once 

y and frightfully swollen by being blown up, 

and suffocation immediately ensued. It is needless to add that 

distress to the operator caused him to renounce the use of 
instrument for the future. 

Where foreign bodies are ascertained to be in the 

of the windpipe, we are usually enabled, cau- 
tiously and deliberately, by careful dissection under chloroform, 
to expose the trachea low down to a considerable extent, in 
order to make the very free opening into the tube essential in 
such cases, Here, in the absence or intervals of very urgent 
symptoms, time is allowed to avoid any vessels, and effectual] 
to control all hemorrhage, before the rings of the tube whi 
have been ly exposed and laid bare are incised from 
expulsion foreign su’ ugh the aperture, 
which may here inclade some five or six, or even more, of the 
tracheal rings. The treatment of cases of this kind has often 
the greatest credit on surgery. But in the large 
majority of cases of dyspnea, where the symptoms are pressing 
and desperate, the surgeon is compelled to act more promptly : 
the use of chloroform is out of the question; time is not per- 
mitted for a delicate dissection —-_ important parts; and, 
regardless of hemorrhage, he is obliged to proceed with his 
operation. It is therefore of the greatest moment to consider 
and determine at once which is in the greater number of emer- 
0} unities of observation and experience enj 
in no teniadiderabie field have enabled me to wlan ten evi- 
dence in favour of the selection of the upper part of the trachea 
as being, as before stated, a most desirable situation — that 
indeed which, as in the first case related in this paper, the ope- 
rator was compelled to choose, This portion of the trachea, at 
the same time that it is nearest to the surface, is also that 
which is most free from obstacles to its approach, and, except 
where foreign bodies are lodged near the bronchi, is shown to 
be most safe and efficient, Mr. Lawrence, in his lectures pub- 


lished more than thirty years ago, gives it a still greater | the 


for he observes ‘‘ that by making a perpendicular 
ivision of the cartilaginous rings immediately below the cricoid 
cartilage, we procure an opening not only adequate to the 
purpose of respiration, but free enough for any purpose for 
which the operation of tracheotomy may be necessary, including 
even the presence of extraneous po Ares fe in the air-passages. 
** The operation,” he adds, “‘ is not one of great difficulty, and 
we can hardly wound any part of im ce,” 

Should the space so obtained in this situation be not sufii- 


ciently ample, and risk be apprehended from cutting the rings 
below, the scalpel may be directed upwards through the cricoid 
cartilage with advantage, thus converting simple tracheotomy 


into the operation (first by M. Boyer) of crico-trachéo- 
tomie—a procédé which has frequently been adopted by English 
surgeons, An extension in this manner of the cut from the 
trachea h the cricoid cartilage enabled one of the sur- 
gam < the Hétel Dieu to extract a button mould which had 
lodged in the left ventricle of the larynx; and the 
museum of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital contains a preparation 
showing that the artificial —s so procured has been further 
enlar ged, with advantage, by the removal of a segment of the 
Cricoi 
nes bee in its 
hypertrop te, in connexion with operations ertaken 
for the relief of dyspneea. In its normal condition, it lies over 
a varying number of tracheal rings, usually upon the second, 
third, and fourth ; but it may consist of a very narrow slip, or 
cover agg bo whole of the front of the trachea down to the 
sternum. dom, in its natural state, is there any discernible 
projection of this part, such as I perceive in the bust of Cwsar, 
amongst the Townley marbles, before adverted to, Although 
it is desirable to leave it intact, too much importance, perhaps, 
has been attached to it as obstructing the progress of operations. 
No case has come under my notice where it has occasioned 
difficulty; and I have seen diessctions showing that, although 


included in the incisions in tracheotomy, no bleeding of any 
uence had ensued. Sabatier considered that a division 
of this part was of no moment in the mesial line. If necessary, 
this central portion may be ly detached and pulled down in 
operations upon this part of the trachea, The isthmus, as my 
colleague, the late Mr. W. P. Ormerod, remarked, is not so 
firmly adherent to the trachea at its upper and lower edges as to 
vent its being scraped from its attachments there with the 

The following abstract is from "s observations, which 
especially relate to the vessels of ~ aay Hoe body, and are 
practical and important. 

The Professor asserts that it is untrue that the arteries of the 
thyroid gland freely communicate with each other; neither do 
those of the left side anastomose a with those of the right; 
nor do the superior anastomose freely with the inferior, In 
the foetus, up to the end of the third month, the thyroid gland 
consists of two distinct portions, which afterwards ually 
become united in front of the trachea; so it is not difficult to 
understand why there should not be any very free communica- 
communicate much more freely with each other than the 
arteries, 

That an orifice made through the tracheal rings, immediately 
below the cricoid cartilage, is favonrable for the constant wear- 
ing of an artificial tube is exemplified in Preparation No. 12, 
Series 25 (Pathological), St. omew’s Hospital Museum, 
The almost complete closure of the glottis necessitated the 
continued employment of the canula, through which respiration 
was easily carried on to the time of the patient’s death, twelve 
years afterwards. 

Of artificial tubes I shall here scarcely In some cases 
it is well known they are readily borne, but in others it is diffi- 
cult, or even impossible, to retain them. Like many other 
yg the amount of irritation they produce varies con- 
y. 


M. Dupuytren, on the occasion of removing a fish-bone, 
an inch an quater em She part of a 
woman's larynx, by means of a h the 
fauces, remarked on the extreme difference in the sensibility of 
the same organ in different individuals. The irritation, in 
general so violent where foreign bodies are present in the air- 

was here so inconsiderable, that the patient had been 
bat little inconvenienced by the bone remaining fixed in the 
throat, within the epiglottis, for eight or ten da: 

One patient will wear either a metallic or ic tube per- 
manently; another will altogether dispense with it, respiration 
being then wholly carried on through a persistent opening in 

alr- 


passage. 

A preparation in the Sussex County Hospital shows the 
upper aperture of the larynx nearly remem | oy below the 

orde vocales by a firm gristly substance. ring of the 
cricoid cartilage is so con that it is reduced to a mere 
chink laterally. Immediately below this tracheotomy was 

rformed, and the patient, during the last few years of his 
ife, breathed entirely the artificial opening in this 
situation. During this period the patient came repeatedly to 
the Brighton Hospital to have the edges of the orifice pared, 
and in this way my friend, the late Mr. John Lawrence, main- 
tained the passage free without the necessity of the man’s wear- 
ing any instrument. 

As 


done for two years, in the 
cartilage. This insteument, which 
comfort, combines with it the advantages 
also of a respirator, for the silver canula is furnished with a 
shield, or helmet, pierced with small openings , _ 
(To be continued.) 


posed of the the surgical phalanx of Paris, its 
annual meeting on the 22nd ult, The President, as is the 
custom, before vacating the chair, his year’s office having ex- 
pired, presented, in an excellent speech, a sketch of the 

of the Society during the past year. The secretary then 

that the Duval prize had awarded to M. Alfred Fournier, 
for his essay on ‘‘ Syphilitic Contagion,” (vide Tux Lancet, 
vol. ii, 1861, p. 616); and M. Broca finally read the panegyric 
of Lallemand. The Transactions and Memoirs of this Society 
contain papers and essays with which every hospital surgeon 


should be acquainted. 


lly 


M 
Nulla 
dissectic 
parare.- 
may be required to be worn permanently, I may just mention 
that I have seen one well adapted to its purpose, the contrivance 
of Mr. Anderson. He politely desired a lady to call u me 
| 
| 


dissectionum tam pr 
parare,—Moreaent, De Sed, et Cans. 
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Mirror 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON, 


Nulla est alia certo noscendi via, nisi quam plurimas et morboram et 


collectas habere et inter se com- 
lib. 14. Proemium, 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 

AN INSTANCE OF URINARY PARAPLEGIA, THE RESULT OF 
REFLEX ACTION; VERY SLIGHT ANASTHESIA ; 
RECOVERY. 

(Under the care of Dr. F. Farrz) 

Examp.es of urinary paraplegia have been described by 
Stanley, Graves, Rayer, Wells, and other writers; and the 


of 
gh the loss of motion was more com 
is usually wi i 


urine was acid and contained little or no 
greatly supported by the use of pitch- 

of October sensation to return in 

well marked in the course of a week. 
shooting downwards ia the course of the 
prominent symptom on the 5th of November, 
i for a fev, days; the urine was acid and full of 
ing on Shortly after 


region; the pain in the kidneys was, 
i 


confined a week ; fainted last night; less ten- 
i 3 less pain in the legs, but less power; 


CONVULSIVE ACTION OF THE LEFT ARM AND LEG, BROUGHT 
ON BY SEXUAL EXCESSES. 


(Under the care of Dr. F. Farre) 
case, which 
to 
to over-eating :— 
ient, H. H——, aged thirty-one, was admitted on 
of October, 1861, with well-marked, 


HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC. 


OF EPILEPSY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
(Under the care of Dr. Brown-Stéquarp.) 


Amoncst the great number of epileptic persons who attend 
the out-patient rooms of Dr. Brown-Séquard at the above hos- 
pital, nearly every form of the disease occurs, and singularly 
anomalous symptoms are observed. The seizure may have its 
precursory symptoms in contractions commencing in every 
muscle of the body. The ‘it was initiated in one boy, 
whom we saw there last week, by violent contractions of the 
abdominal muscles, Dr. Brown-Séquard referred to « similar 
case, in which the epilepsy was pointed out to him as probably 
due to an existing tenderness of the stomach. On examining 
this, it proved to be caused by considerable hypertrophy of 
the recti abdominis muscles, the physiological effect of increased 
action in their incessant odic contractions. In other 
cases, the muscles of the bladder are first affected; and in a 

tient of Dr. Brown-Séquard so situated, the warning of the 

t was given by a violent spasmodic contraction of the bladder 
two hours before the fit commenced, This was so violent that 
the urine was projected several feet from the body, and it was 
immediately followed by a deep and irresistible sleep. The 
muscles of the lower bowel have been suddenly affected in 
other cases, and here the motions are expelled with viskepen, 
and straining effort continues after the bowel isempty. Io 
these cases may be observed which seem to indicate 
the local and irregular disturbance of the circulation of the 
brain—irregular contractions of the arteries, causing congestion 
of one part and anemia of another. 

In the first case mentioned, and in many others, the greatest 
benefit has resulted from the use of belladonna and quinine, 
steadily pursued for many weeks, Belladonna is one of the 


CASES 


— -—_ 
= rom was variable from this time; but it was 
po by slow and gradual improvement. She became able 
anuary, 1861; in on the 
25th of cbruary; and again on the ind of March The 
i rnin, pain in On the 8th 
me ay she walked down stairs; on the Sth of June she could 
re walk pretty well; and on the } was discharged, in ev 
way much relieved, but still with some sundiomnens hoot the 
“Dering the sho wan in the che hed 
P uring time was in i ishi 
diet—wine, eggs, beer, and chops. 
—. according to existing circumstances, and chiefly consisted of , 
mild tonic remedies, combined with alkalies or acids, as indi- ' 

t this wholly disappeared, and was replaced uan- : 
tities of lithates, mucus, and oxalates. Thane “anally ‘ere 
absent, and the urine assumed its natural characters. 

Within the last few weeks she presented herself, and the 
improvement was found to be more or less permanent, and her 
general health was on the whole tolerably good. 

existence of such a disease is now recognised as an established ee 
fact. Attention has been especially directed to its study of 
late, in the lectures of Dr. Brown-Séquard on the “ Diagnosis; Our a 
and Treatment of the Principal Forms of Paralysis of the | sented ce 
Lower Extremities,” in which be explains how it occurs through | Cesses, an 
the agency of reflex action. We would refer the reader to his ose 
work for a full consideration of this interesting and important vulsive action of the left arm and leg of one day's duration, 
subject. which followed upon, so it was stated, a hearty supper, which 
We give an instance in which the diagnosis of this form of | the patient was not in the habit of taking. be popmng 
made ant, od however, that he had married ten days before, and “* over- 
corresponded to those laid down by different writers, e | exerted himself” to that degree as to bring on extreme pros- 
may observe, however, that the anwsthesia was not at any | tration and weakness, which, no doubt, gave rise to the 
time complete, for the absence of sensation at the commence- | symptoms. He was simply Ow upon the compound infusion 
: . Brown-Séquard | of gentian, twice a day. next day he was better, and ' 
of paralysis; and | the convulsive action was much less. On the 2ist he com- 
ig was not at all a really over-exerted himself in worki Next day he was 
marked feature, The absence of organic spinal disease, and ts the benpital’ 
the dependence of the paralysis upon the urinary symptoms, 
were proved by the termination of the case in recovery. The 
subjoined account is an abstract of copious notes of the case. 
MaryAnn aged shia, wan admitted on the 
July, 1860. She had complete paralysis of the lower half of 
4 the body, the first symptoms of which commenced three | EE 
d drawn of night and morning with a catheter; it was of low 
4 aad much pus. Sensation 
d was imperfect, but not wholly absent. The diagnosis was 
4 made out to be reflex paraplegia, trem the 
4 by the pyelitis, There was severe pain in the loins, which was 
D at times much relieved by treatment; and on Sept. 10th she 
, Memfree from it. It, however, continued to come and | 
this the back became stronger ; but on endeavouring to stand, | 
the legs were found to be almost powerless. On Nov, 28th, | 
the report states, she had much pain in the left side, for which | 
leeches were at first applied, and afterwards she was cupped. | 
Small doses of tincture of opium were ordered every four hours, | 
On Dec, 5th there was general tenderness all along the spine, | 
in the dorsal 
, less, The urine 
nt passing in the twenty-four hours, 
Dev, 12th, 1860.—Urine free; legs improving; pain less, but | 
te 2 oe between the shoulders, and over the | 
on on. | 
—Fain over the kidneys better, but the urine contains 
abundance. | 
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remedies most effective in the treatment of simple epilepsy. 
It is, indeed, one of the few rational remedies for the disease. 


‘The other remedies most commonly useful in the practice of 


Dr. Brown-Séquard at this hospital are, the ammonio-sulphate 
of copper, the valerianate of atropine, and the citrate of iron 
and strychnia. The last is a definite compound, containing the 
one-hundredth of a grain of strychnia to one grain of the salt. 
Amongst the most protean cases are those due to the n 
of worms in the intestinal canal, In these the very wide 
range of symptoms sometimes in itself forms a guide to the 
cause of the disease. The elimination of the worms does not, 


however, always suffice to effect a cure; the diseased habit of 


the nerves requires to be treated. In children, Dr. Brown- 
uard orders meee salt-water injections, with purgatives, 
subsequently onna and quinine. are many 
eases on the books in which cure has followed. 
In a remarkable case, now favourably progressing, the fit is 
— by waterbrash and the flow of saliva in the mouth. 
another case, the patient is seized, without warning, with 
a sudden jumping of the limbs of the right side; these become 
fixed and contorted, and he stands statue-like in the street or 
‘elsewhere, with one side of the body immovably and singularly 
distorted, but without loss of consciousness. This patient has 
been greatly benefited by the use of belladonna and quinine. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


ACUTE ECZEMA ASSOCIATED WITH A GENERAL BRONZING 
OF THE SKIN; FATAL RESULT, ABSENCE OF 
ANY INTERNAL DISEASE. 


(Under the care of Mr. Potiock and Dr. Furr.) 


Tue fatal termination in the following case was somewhat 
unexpected. Had the general bronzing of the skin, however, 
really depended upon Addison’s disease of the supra-renal cap- 
sules, (which was not the case,) the debility necessarily arising 
from it would have been almost sufficient in itself to bring 
about dissolution, The autopsy revealed nothing abnormal. 
As the bronzing of the skin was observed to be general, it be- 
‘comes a peculiarity of minor significance. The cause of the 
‘eczema was chiefly the salt food eaten habitually by the patient. 

L, P. —, aged twenty-one, admitted Dec. 11th, 1861, under 
the care of Mr. Pollock, with acute eczema over the whole body. 
He stated that it first made its appearance on the face and 
head tbree weeks ago, and then rapidly extended to the entire 
surface. He has been under the care of a surgeon in the country, 
but the eruption has been in no way checked. He has been 
accustomed to live almost entirely on salt meat. When he was 
admitted, the whole body was covered with eczema, which in 
places was scaly; from other parts there was an immense dis- 

The urine was acid. He was ordered three minims of 
Fow solution of arsenic three times a day, in a draught of 
sitrate of potass. He continued much the same, making no im- 
provement, till the 27th of December, the skin becoming, how- 
ever, bronzed. On that day he was seized with s. ckness, which 
persisted till the 30th, on which day he was transferred to the 
care of Dr. Fuller, but died half an hour after he got up stairs. 

Autopsy twelve hours after death.—Externally there was an 

ion of eczema on the head, face, and arms; also upon the 
on the lower extremities. The 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
EXTRACTION OF A MUSKET-BALL AFTER BEING LODGED 
FOR THREE YEARS IN THE THIGH. 
(Under the care of Mr. Fercusson. ) 

A case of unusual interest is at the present time in the 


the mutiny, was wounded with, it was supposed, an ordinary 
musket bullet. He had on © thin dress at the time, and a 
little flap was found where tue aperture of entrance was ob- 
served. The wound was carefully examined at once, but 
no trace of a bullet could be discovered. It healed kindly 
enough, until it terminated in the formation of asinus, This 
latter had been carefully explored again and again by men of 
large experience; still the bullet was never found. A few 
days beore his admission the sinus was examined by Mr, 
Fergusson, but the bullet could not be detected, nor any other 
material substance. The thigh was examined in all directions, 
without any sati result. The patient was seen also 
by Mr. Hulke (who has had some experience of gun-shot in- 
juries in the Crimea), who found no trace of a foreign —_ 
Mr. Fergusson thought he woulf at any rate examine 
bottom of the sinus, and therefore resolved to open it, with 
the chance of discovering some aperture, which could not at 
present be done with a probe alone, Knowing that the patient 
would be far better attended to in an ital than elsewhere, 
he advised him to become an in-patient. 

A few days after his admission—viz., on the 25th January— 
chloroform was administered by Dr. Sansom in the operating 
theatre, when Mr, Fergusson d his operati After 
laying open the sinus, which was situated on the outer side of 
the left thigh, at about its middle, he found nothing remark- 
able; but when his finger was at the bottom of it, he was 
scious of some hardness which was not natural, and 
it might prove to be a small piece of the bullet. This hard- 
ness was at the lower end of the sinus, and as soon as a hard 


He divided the cellular tissue it, and was enabled to 
isolate and extract it. It to be a piece of bone, of the 
size of a small marble, aud not in a d diti On 
its removal, Mr. F found that there was a sinus behind 
it, which passed still deeper inwards. 

ce of 


externally with the fin and using a with a 

some other body, and thought there might be a t near the 
pelvis, below the left obturator foramen. He now weit to the 
opposite side of the limb altogether—namely, the inner and 
igh close to the perineum, where he made 


pe 
If one could have been certain of its locality 
Mr. Fergusson remarked, it might have been extracted at once. 
Collateral sinuses were here present to a large extent, and for 


Tuer Geneeat Hosprrat or Vienwna.—For the infor- 
mation of such of our readers as have not a distinct notion of 


that, according 

(Jan. 11th, 1862), there were 2264 in-patients under treatment 
ing the week ending January 9th. A very interesting fea- 

ture of the r cdical journal just mentioned is a weekly account 


Fete ee g the prevailing maladies, Besides 
ospital, there is in Vienna an establishment of 
the same kind, called Wieden Hospital (933 patients); aleo’® 
Mili Infirmary (1119 patients), and an for Chil- 
dren (110 patients). 


44 


FREE EER ES 


ON Ti 
| 
portion of the size of a pea was divided, the finger readi 
not have been passed into before. He now felt something 
SC rough, and with difficulty reached it. This substance, seem- 
ing to the touch like a bit of lead, was situated close wu the 
| shaft of the femur, and near the branches of the omell aa. 
an incision with a scalpel, and fortunately came upon an object, 
which he isolated, and after some manipulation extracted with 
a pair of forceps, This proved to be a large musket bullet, 
1 for three years in the thigh, whilst the fragment 
| bone was a splinter no doubt knocked off by it, and possibly 
three years efforts had been made to discover some induration 
indicative of the presence of a foreign body, but without success 
until the —— moment. Whilst the operator’s finger was in 
the second wound, it passed between the great vessels of the 
thigh and the femur, a situation a with extreme 
that the course af 
the bullet was through the space between the femoral vessels 
and the b»ne. He hoped that the case would do well without 
spread, as if congenital. The tint was nearly that of a new | the occurrence of any inflammation or other drawback to pre- 
halfpenny. The scrotum anu penis were not darker than the | VeDt a good recovery, with the perfect use of the limb. 
rest. The face was of the same tint as the body, All the in-| _ Feb Ist.—-No untoward symptom has occurred since the ex- 
ternal viscera were healthy. The supra-renal capsules were of | traction of the bullet; the two openings are freely suppurating, 
natural size and cepegenes, aif under the microscope their | 4nd the patient's general health is good. 
Structure seemed quite healthy. They together weighed two | ————_—_—_—_—_————————————— 
@rachms thirty-four grains. 
: ee of the number of persons treated in the hospitals of Vienms, 
wards of the above hospital—-one of gun-shot injury received 
three years ago in India, The subject of it is a young 
officer, who, when serving in India during the suppression of 
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Torspay, Jax. 28TH, 1862, 
Dr. PRESIDENT, IN THE 


TREATMENT OF ANEURISM OF THE EXTREMITIES 
BY FLEXION OF THE LIMB. 


I 


i 


Case 3.—In September, 1960, a healthy and robust- 
thirty-five, was sent i 


man, 
ment of a popliteal aneurisra of the | 


side of the | pulsating 


3 


FF 


distinctly as before. 
effect of treatment by flexion | the point tied _ 

collateral or adjavant agencies. 

ical treatment | ri 

enjoining the hori- cumstances, after 

leg ina between ligature of the external iliac, or the lower part 

below the | superficial femoral, the latter plan 


Le 


the foot upwards, stoppin 


leg entirely 


was as as 
be 


effect the cure 


examined the tumour. 


circulation was satisfi 
solidated by the deposi 
measure of precaution, 
position for another week—a proceeding to which the patient, 
who fully understood the nature and object of the treatment, 
offered no objection. The subsequent progrent of ty worthy of 


it might to 
accepted treated by 
the method 
the notice of the Society. Some 


Case 4. Popliteal aneursm ; recurrence after ligature of 
superficial ancurism treatment by compression w 


leg. ByJ 
coal-earter, was admitted into Royal Lnfire 


the room by the help of a cratch. The furced flexion of the 
arrested the Com 


flexion caused, however, an inconvenient degree of pain, and 
after eight hours he relaxed the bandages so as to leave the 
in a semi-flexed sition. At ni nt be ordered one grain of ; 


He again completel flexed the limb, 


being unmoved during the n The patient moved about 
freely the whole time, by the p of acratch and stick, and 


He had the satisfaction to find that it 
solidified; a faint thrill, how ver, could 


detected by placing the hand on the tumour. He again re- 


established 
of the treatment of iteal 


tinement. 

It seemed to the author that this case sufficiently 
the simplicity and efficiency 

aneurism by flexion in 


flexion 
a bri resumé of the cases which 
su 
since the author 


Het mary, Edin “under the care of Mr, Spence, in August, 
1558, with a pulsating tumour, of the size of am 
orange. femoral had already previously beem: 
stay, 1507, with the effect of producing solidification of 

treat- | the tumour. tion recurred a few days before 
the tummed admission, and the tumour was then ss large and) 

as violently as before the artery was tied. Com- 


i 


3 
‘Be 


if 
it 


recent braise, The patient | creasing instead of diminishing, The patient left the house 

i ing tumour for nearly for some weeks, but Sesiring to submit to any opera- 

somewhat in size during the first tion that might be thought The following is the sequel 
it, and he had several times of this very interesting case in the words of the surgeot™ 


C 
femoral above the point tied also did so, but: 
to be made directly back 


it 
left 


z 
i 

isk 


still pulsated Gistivetly. 
bent knee, He occupied himself in reading, writing, 
BY ERNEST HART, BQ, smoking. He complained of pains in the knee-cap, but after 
SURGEON 10 THE WEST LONDON HOSPITAL. the first night he = moderately well without opium, On 
, read before this : in April, 1859, oil the fourth day Mr. Ha rats ed the bandages, and 
Society 
the forty-second volume of the ‘* Transactions,” the 
hed teonght to the ot of the Society a case of popli- | 
1858, placed the leg in the position of To 
en second ease, which he ih achengeentl ens Peo until the end of the sixth day. He could not then find on 
full treated by that method. y examination any trace of pulsation or thrill. The articular ; 
Mer Hart wished to ask the attention of the Society to some eries beat perceptibly, and he concluded that the collateral 
farther cases treated with success on this plan since the above 7 
wore made public through the medium of the ‘* Transactions 
They were all cases of aneurism of the extremities—for 
most part popliteal. Indeed, by the nature of this 
treatment, its application was confined to the ex 
forthere the general law of position of the greet 
some extent favoured it. _ 
The author remarked that the effect of forcible fle was three weeks from the conclusion © 
healthy arm or leg might be observed in the consi ‘atient ceased to limp from the stiffness of the knee 
tardation of flowing through the main 
the almost entire extinetion of Pulte. 
The application of this princi to the extreme flexion I | 
the arterial tranke wasobvious. Their structure favoured | aay 
= also, the projecting — without the intervention of any watchers or assis- 
swelling some direct pressure might be made upc aneuriam—e disease formerly so formidable—without 
tees but of the occurrence of this circumstance, “ing confined for a day to bed. In order to afford the grounds. 
cesirability, the author was doubtful. 
7 Tt was now pretty clearly established and generally who 
e object in treating aneurism was not to cu to 
gether at once to arrest ci “ 
ed by flexion solely; t method had 
the case in which the autiv 
exion to the treatment of popliteal aneurism 
which Mr. Shaw subsequently tested it, they 
suceessfal in obtaining the latter Mr. 
with similar success in the following case:— 
e eg “ 
and shape of a large lemon, projecting on the inner 
ham. It had a load bruit 
not entirely reducible. The 
over the tumour as though fro 
had noticed the existence of 4 
two years. It had increased 
nine months that he had obse 
thonght of but as he had felt little pain from On exalt 
the disease, he had neglected its cure. About three weeks be- | as follows: it was 
at fore the author saw him he had received a blow in the region of ee 
: bs nour, and since then he had suffered pain in it, and the about four inch 
had increased. The arteries of the leg pulsated dis- about an inch or 
and there was no very marked dilatation of the veins | femoral had been 
he knee, There was no history of gout or syphilis A pletely and readil; 
vas allowed to elapse before commencing any treatment. | of the superficial 
; then no longer visible, and required very firo 
» course of the su 
n this case to separate 
ly as he could from an 
herefore, 
did he invalid 
and confineme 
ye from 
so as not a this in any way. He then bent | patient willingty 5: 
on the thigh, retained it in the flexed position by seem a very hopelt 
of three, pieces of bandage attached to about of flexion of } 
leg. patient was allowed to rise and go about bending the limb 
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y arrested, and the limb was bandaged in that position. | favourable judgment. Compared with compression, it had the 
it the patient could not bear such flexion to be kept up. : advantage of not requiring the constant and watchful attention 


Accordingly, a slipper, with a slip of bandage sewed to the 
heel, was to the foot, and the slip of bandage was 
then fastened to a loop connected with a broad bandage round 
his pelvis, and this gradually tightened, so as to increase daily 
the flexion of the leg on the thigh. This treatment was com- 
menced on the 20th of May, 1859. On the 23rd, the pulsations 
were weaker, but returned when flexion of the limb was dis- 
continued, On the 27th, the pulsation diminished; tumour 
smaller and firmer. There was still a tendency to fncrease of 
a ye when the limb was allowed to remain straight for any 
bof time. On the 6th of June, the pulsation was scarcely 
to be felt in the aneurism, even when flexion was discontinued, 
The tumour felt solid and smaller, and enlarged anastomosing 
vessels could be felt over it and around the knee. The patient 
Was now allowed to walk about with crutches, the affected 
limb being suspended in a flexed position, When in bed or 
sitting in the ward, he was desired to extend the leg occa- 
sionally, and not to keep it constantly bent. On the 23rd of 
June, there was not the slightest pulsation to be felt in the 
aneurism, which was firm and considerably diminished in bulk. 
Several very large anastomosing vessels could be felt over the 
tumour, the limb was of good heat, and there was no stiffness 
of the knee-joint. 1 kept the patient for about three weeks 
longer in the hospital under observation, and he was dismissed 
cured. Since then he has returned to his usual occupation of 
coal-carter, which requires him to walk considerable distances, 
but when I last saw him there was no tendency to return of 
the disease.” 


Case 5. Aneurism of the popliteal artery successfully treated 
combined with pressure. By PEMBERTON, 
-, Surgeon to the General Hospital, Birmingham. 


Case 6. Traumatic aneurism of the radial artery successfully 
nag by flexion and compression, By R. M. Craven, oe 


Case 7. Aneurism of the left popliteal artery, cured in sixty- 
eight hours by the combination of flexion and compression. By 
Lerra Apams, M.B., Surgeon to the 22nd Regiment. 

Cass 8. Popliteal aneurism ; compression ; great increase of 
tumour ; flexion of limb ; cure. By Wriu1am Cougs, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to Steevens’ Hospital, Dublin. 

Case 9. Popliteal aneurism cured by forcible flexion, 
Aveustin PricnarD, Esq., Surgeon, Bristol, 


The author was not unaware that the flexion treatment had 
not owe been successful. In cases under the care of Mr. 
Paget, Mr. C. H. Moore, and Mr. Birkett respectively, it had 
been employed, and disused as ineffective. The first two were, 
however, cases in which the contents of the aneurismal sac 
escaped by rupture or ulceration, These are severe forms of 
the disease in which extreme treatment is always likely to be 
required.’ In all three compression also failed, and ligature was 
resorted to. In the hands of other surgeons the method had 
been found painfal, and apparently abandoned on that account. 
On this head he would only remark, that other methods of 
treating aneurism are commonly both more painfal and tedious, 
as well as attended with greater risk. 

The first results of any method of treatment are likely to be, 
as they always have been, less perfect and less uniformly suc 
cessful than those which follow upon a larger experience and a 
more 1 applicati It is probable that attention to 
certain points of detail may tend to prevent pain and incon- 
venience. By carefully bandaging the limb, support is given 
to the superficial veins and rest to the contracted muscles. 
Friction of the limb upwards may serve the same purpose. 
Inunction of the knee-cap with oil and chloroform diminishes 
the sensation of stiffness and relieves pain. By allowing the 
patient to rise from his bed and dress himself, much of the 
tedium is obviated and coagulation of the fibrin aided. Sleep 
follows much earlier at night. Any favourite habit, such as 
smoking, may be usefully permitted, with the same object. 
It is desirable to bespeak the assistance of the patient himself, 
4 explaining the nature of the malady and treatment. Flexion 

d be employed with care and graduated. The author's 
reason for referring to these minutie might be found in the past 
history of this method and of the cognate treatment by com- 
pression, in which attention to minute details had been shown 
to produce a remarkable increase in the succuss obtained. For 
success a watchful and intelligent interest was n " 


essential to the success of that method. No instruments were 
employed, and no assistants were needed. There was no risk of 
ulceration of the skin, of erysipelas, or of that other rare effect 
described by Mr. Oliver Pemberton—the production of aneu- 
rismal varix at the site of pressure. If not ultimately suc. 
cessful, it would still have bad the effect of beneficially deve- 
loping the collateral circulation. Of course, where practicable, 
it would always be preferred to the use of the knife. The in. 
teresting case of recurring popliteal aneurism under the care of 
Mr. Spence, affords an instance in which flexion effected a cure 
where the superficial femoral —— already been tied, and 
compression during five months failed; the undesirable 
alternatives being the ligature of the femoral close to the sac 
or the external iliac, under unfavourable circumstances. Mr, 
Spence states : ‘* From what I saw of the plan of flexion of the 
limb in this case, I would have great bopes of its success as a 
curative measure, far simpler and more efficacious any 
form of compression I have seen employed, devoid of all its 
risks, and not interfering with, but rather beneficial as a pre- 
paration for, ligature of the artery, should it fail in itseif accom- 
plishing the cure.” 

The cases related show that flexion may be satisfactorily em- 

loyed as aiding compression where this is desired. Finally, 

r. Hart said that he did not now seek to define the position 
of the flexion treatment in relation to aneurism, or to establish 
arbitrarily its superiority to other methods. He desired to 
leave this matter to the judgment and farther experience of 
the surgical profession. His object in this communication had 
been to submit to this Society the farther facts which had come 
to his knowledge since he had the honour first to bring the 
treatment to their notice, and which furnish the grounds for a 
more complete judgment of its merits and deficiencies, 

Mr. Sotty said that the profession were greatly indebted to 
Mr. Ernest Hart for again bringing under their notice this 
simple plan of treating aneurism by flexion. This second paper 
presented a series of facts; and no one who heard those facts 
could hesitate to say that this was an ingenious and successful 
— constituting an advance in the practice of surgery. 

e (Mr. Solly) wished that he could say he had any practical 
experience of the plan, but he should employ it on future 
occasions, Mr. Hart, however, must be aware that some 
aneurisms would not yield to this plan, and that neither this 
nor indeed any other method was uniformly applicable. He. 
might mention to the Society a singular case of aneurism now 
under his care, which presented some features of interest. It 
was a case in which the patient had a ing tumour on the 
arm; that arm had been paralysed. The skin over the tumour 
was stained by a network of vessels, but this was superficial. 
His colleague, Mr. Simon, was disposed to connect the aneurismal 
condition with the paralysis of the coats of the artery; but the 
nature and origin of the disease were doubtful. Mr. Solly re- 
ferred to the medical treatment of aortic aneurisms by restricted 
diet, rest, and occasional doses of aconite, in terms of praise, 
mentioning cases now under his observation in which it was 
doing 

a. also referred to a case in which it had been of 
nefit. 

Mr. Witt1Am ApAms said that Mr. Hart’s paper described 
what was evidently a great step in advance in the treatment 
of that very interesting surgical affection, aneurism of the ex- 
tremities, It was to be regretted, in his opinion, that more 
attention had not already been given to this valuable improve- 
ment by competent surgeons, for he did not doubt that in the 
end a long list of successes would adorn this treatment, with 
which Mr. Ernest Hart’s name was and must always be so 
honourably associated. In the three years which had elapsed 
since that ventleman’s r on the flexion treatment appeared 
in the ‘* Transactions,” there seemed to have been, however, 
nine cases illustrating the successful 1 oe of this method. 
The treatment was founded and explained in the paper upon 
an accurate view of the pathology of aneurism. It was an in- 
genious and clever application of pathology to therapeutics, for 
which the author deserved great credit. The case in whi 
flexion was shown to have effecfed a rapid cure of a popliteal 
aneurism, after the ligature of the femoral artery in the front 
of the thigh had been performed, and after a patient trial of 
five months’ compression had failed, proved how especially this 
method might avail as a new and efficient surgical resource in 
the treatment of aneurism. Here it had afforded a safe and 
effective substitute for ligature of the iliac under unfavourable 


ecessary 
In reviewing the cases already successfully treated by flexion, 


circumstances, or of the femoral artery in its diseased part 


it seemed to the author that there were many elements for a | close to the sac. In Mr. Hart's own case, for the first time # 
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ient had been cured of popliteal aneurism without a day’s 
confinement to bed, In any cases which came under his (Mr. 
Adams's) care he should certainly employ this method, and it 
might be expected that in a large number of cases it would 
su e any other hitherto employed. 

r. Ernest Haxt, in reply, said he was gratified that his 
paper had met with so favourable a reception. Hospital sur- 
geons naturally acted with ceution in adopting new methods 
of treatment in so formidable a disease, but he felt glad that 
so many surgeons had already essayed this plan. Yet he 
thought that the nine cases which he had collected might pro- 
bably attract more general attention, and lead to a careful 
trial of the method. Failures had mostly occurred through 
employing the flexion too forcibly at first, and not allowing 
the patient enough liberty of general action. He thought that 
in the facts recorded it might be seen that in the cases to 
which it was applicable flexion offered a resource unsurpassed 
for its simplicity and safety. It removed many aneurisms 
which at the beginning of this century were always fatal into 
the sphere of the most easily cured of diseases. He trusted to 
see its application become generalized, and should feel per- 
sonally grateful to any surgeon who would address to his care 
hospital patients suffering with this disease, in order to permit 
him to test the method further; or who would acquaint him 
from time to time with the result of their experience, and 
allow him to witness the application of the method, 


Rebielos and Aotices of Pooks. 


Medical Climatology ; or, a Topographical and Meteorological 
Description of the Localities resorted to in Winter and 
Summer by Invalids of various Classes, both at Home and 
Abroad. By R. E. Scorespy Jacxsoy, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.RC.S., &. pp. 509, with Map and Plate. London: 
Churchill. 

Bradshaw's Invalids’ Companion to the Continent ; comprising 
General and Medical Notices of the principal Places of 
Resort, with appended Observations on the Influence of Cli- 
mate and Travelling, and Meteorological Tables, By Epwix 
Lez, M.D., &. Second Edition, with considerable Altera- 
tions and Additions. pp. 416. London: Adams, 1561. 

The Climate of Algiers in Reference to the Chronic Affections 
of the Chest ; being a Report of a Medical Mission to Algeria 

nted to his Excellency the Minister of Algeria and the 
Wwlonies. By Prosper px Prerra Santa, M.D., Physician 
to his jesty the Emperor of the French, &c. pp. 61. 
London : Baillidre, 

Works upon different climates and their sanative relations 
have now become so multiplied that busy practitioners can 
scarcely be expected to have perused them all; yet such per- 
sons are exactly those who are more frequently obliged to give 
an opinion to some of their numerous patients who are pre- 
paring to reinvigorate, mentally and physically, exhausted sys- 
tems by a more agreeable method than that of taking drugs. 
The number who now travel is so large, and the places re- 
sorted to are so many, that not only is advice very constantly 
demanded upon the propriety of a change of climate, but the 
difficulty of advising has become greater. In former days it 
was easy to speak to an intending traveller of the advantag 


Cornwall,—we shall make such a list as would have appeared 
to our forefathers to compass “a whole system of geography.” 
Now, be it remembered, each of these localities these aspi- 
rants for sanitary fame—has been talked and written about 
several times over. There is scarcely one from which has not 
issued many tables of meteorological observations, and about 
their waters many volumes of analysis exist. Some have had 
their flora and their fauna brought to the door of the traveller’s 
lodgings; whilst of all very minute information has been given 
as to what people should do when they get there—what they 
should ‘‘ eat, drink, and avoid.” A professional man, with a 
numerous and well-to-do clientéle, feels himself compelled to 
stand prepared with some amount of knowledge about the chief 
of these places, To hope to compass all that is written about 
them at present is impossible for him; to neglect all that is 
current upon them is equally out of the question. What, 
then, should be done? We would say, select a single work 
containing the requisite information in a condensed and really 
consultable form. 

As possessing this character, we can well recommend Dr, 
Scoresby-Jackson’s ‘* Medical Climatology” to the busy prac- 
titioner. In it will be found both good general information as 
to climatorial hygienics and useful descriptions of individual 
climates and their effects. The author has bimself had abun- 
dant opp rtunities for judging from personal experience of the 
sanative ivfluence of the principal winter resorts in the south 
of Europe and in the north of Africa. He has made the 
acquaintance also of the French, Swiss, and German spas, We 
must allow that the work is written in a spirit of impartiality, 
and with chiefly one end in view, that of furthering the con- 
venience and interest of busy professional men. The author 
obser ves— 

**I have no particular climate to eulogize above its fellows; 
no personal interests to serve....... I do not intend it, — 
rhaps in rare instances, to be used as a guide by the invali 
e will, if he rightly understand his own welfare, be subject 
only to his medical adviser...”...In the chapter on diseases in 
the alleviation of which change of climate may be usefully em- 
ployed, it will be at once perceived that little more than an 
enumeration of them has been designed. My reasons for 
adding a chapter on Mineral Waters, as well as those for de- 


the body of the work.” — Preface. 

Dr. Scoresby Jackson has added to his book an interesting 
chart of Medical Climatology, indicating the mean temperature 
of the principal places on the globe, together with small maps, 
showing the summer and winter and mean temperatures of the 
principal meteorological stations in central Europe and the 
British Isles, These have been adapted to the book by Mr. 
Keith Johnson, of well-known repute as a physical geographer. 

The second work mentioned at the head of this notice may 
be looked upon as a new edition of Dr. Lee’s ‘‘ Memoranda of 
France, Italy, and Germany.” It can be recommended as 
answering to some extent the purposes of a general travelling 
guide, as well as those of medical climatology. ‘his book is for 
the traveller himself, whilst Dr. Scoresby-Jackson’s is for the 


of a trip to Madeira, to Rome, or Nice. The knowledge of 
these, with the results of perhaps some personal experience of 
Margate and the Isle of Wight, was all that the most in- 
quisitive or undecided invalid could reasonably expect from his 
medical attendant. But, latterly, things have greatly altered ; 
the climatorial bill of fare expected by the fastidious modern 
appetite to be laid before it is indeed a lengthy one, and no 
small amount of information is required to be able to undergo 
a catechising upon its contents. Egypt, Syria, Algeria, Malaga, 
Australia, the Cape, the Pyrenees; innumerable springs and 
spas in Germany; winter residences in the south of France and 
in Italy, the [onian Islands, the West India Islands, and even 


medical adviser. The former may be regarded as a sort of 
** Medical Murray.” 

Dr. de Pietra-Santa’s memoir is a plain and straightforward 
scientific report, and therefore entitled to very different con- 
sideration from that due to some of the numerous brochures of 
modern date upon places of fashionable or medical resort, and 
of which one or two have lately been exaggeratedly offensive, 
The Report is divided into three sections. One refers to Climate, 
another to the condition of Phthisis, and the third to the in- 
fluences of the Climate of Algiers upon the malady in question. 

The summary of the first section may be thus expressed :— 
The climate is marked by great atmospheric purity, with a blue 


cold northern, semi-arctic climates are added now-a-days to | and cloudless sky, by a short twilight, by great variations in 


the dainty dish from which the traveller may select his mor- 
ceau, If to these be added the numerous places of resort in 


the temperature, but not much difference in seasons, and by 
having an average temperature of 66°°5 Fahr. The atmosphere 


our own country,—from the Shetland-Isles to the coast of | is tolerably moist, the diurnal and annual variations of the 


scribing the anes of Summer Resorts, will be found in . 
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barometer are limited, and there is a periodicity in the occur- 
rence of the winds and rains, produced by certain special and 
well-defined conditions. Hence, says the author— 


**We are therefore justified in strongly advocating the 
favourable condition of the climate of Algiers for invalids, and 
in stating that it unites advantages which will be sought in 
vain in any of the other stations on the Mediterranean, and 
which can only be obtained in the more remote climate of 
Madeira,” —>p. 21. 

With regard to the second and third sections we extract the 
following general conclusions :— 

**}, The climatic conditions of the town of Algiers are very 
favourable in disorders of the chest in general, and in phthisis 
in particular. 

**2. Phthisis exists in Algiers amongst the emigrants as well 
as amongst the indigenous races, but the disease is much more 
rare than in France or on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 

“3. The increase of phthisis amongst the indigenous races 

upon exceptional circumstances and upon causes which 
are independent of the climate. 

**4, The favourable influence of the climate of Algiers is 
very apparent in cases where it operates either in averting the 
predisposition to phthisis or in combating the symptoms which 
constitute the first stage of the disease. 

“5, This influence is doubtful in the second stage of tuber- 
culosis, and especially when the general symptoms predominate 
over the local affection. 

“6 It is fatal in the third stage, when symptoms of soften- 
ing and of disorganization have manifested themselves.” —p, 60. 


In conclusion, we may add that the memoir of Dr. de Pietra- 
Santa will afford new and valuable material for utilization by 
future systematic writers upon general medical climatology like 
Dr. Scoresby-Jackson and Dr. Francis. 


On the Immediate Treatment of Stricture of the Urethra by the 
Employment of the “ Stricture Dilator.” By Barwarp 
Ho xz, F.R.C.S8., Senior Surgeon to the Westminster Hos- 
pital, &c. pp. 56. London: Churchill. 1861. 

Ix this brochure Mr. Barnard Holt calls attention to his 
favourite mode of treating stricture of the urethra, and lays 
before the profession the results of his past experience. We 
may explain in a few words Mr. Holt’s modus operandi, which 
consists in the introduction of the dilator (somewhat resembling 
a split catheter) through the stricture, which is at once dilated 
to the normal calibre by the passage of a tube within the blades 
of the dilator. We should have feared that such a summary 
method of proceeding would have’ been fraught with danger to 
the: patient; but judging from the cases here recorded, it ap- 
pears that there 1s a remarkable immunity from both imme- 
diate and remote bad consequences. Instead of the gradual 
absorption of the tissue of a stricture, which has been hitherto 
held to be the best, if not the only, mode of cure, we have a 
sort of rent in the stricture substituted, as is shown by a litho- 
graphic plate of the urethra of a man on whom the operation 
had been performed a/ter death. The treatment, though bold, 
seems to have been satisfactory, and may be worthy of trial in 
cases where a small instrument can be introduced into the 
bladder. 


THE 
ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Str,—I have forwarded you (as nearly as I possibly can) a 
verbatim copy of a letter I sent to Mr. Propert as soon as I 
received his appeal for increased funds to extend the Royal 
Medical Benevolent College, and as I have not had an answer 
from him (which I requested) to give me his opinion on the 
suggestions I made, I have decided to bring them before the 
profession at this, I think, favourable time, as your journal 
furnishes evidence that dissatisfaction »xists in some quarters. 
The tone and trath «f your leading article on the 11th instant, 


ought to rouse the sympathies of the more prosperous members 
of our profession, and doubtless there must be many well able 
to respond to the call made by Mr. Propert amongst those (you 
say 12,00.) who have as yet lent no assistance to this noble 
and benevolent institution. Whatever may actuate men, able 
to assist in this good work, in withholding their pecuniary sup- 
from this institution, I am at a loss to understand, bat at 
any rate selfish calculations ought not to be grounds for such 
apathy. The Medical Benevolent College is not based on pri 
ciples held by an assurance company, but it solely rests (as I 
should imagine) for aid on the benevolence of those who, at the 
time, expect never to require its assistance. However much I 
approve of this valuable charity, and however great the 
I have for its founder, I do not, and never shall, shrink from 
expressing my opinion on its management, so far as I am able 
to judge. 

Came containing valuable matter lose much of their force 
and interest if anonymously inserted. If a man writes in a 
good cause, he ought to avow his name in justice to himself; if 
in a bad one, justice to others demands it. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Manchester, Jan. 1862. Tuomas M.D. 


(cory. ) 

“Dear Str,—I received your letter of appeal for funds for 
the Royal Medical Benevolent College. I most sincerely con- 
gratulate you on the success already attained. My desire is 
and has been to assist and aid discriminately those of our 
medical brethren (and their families) who have not been suc- 
cessful in making provision for their necessities, 

‘*There are, however, several points in connexion with 
the management and administration of the benefits of this 
institution which, in my mind, require alteration. I have 
sometimes thought a letter to a journal, to draw the attention 
of the Council and of the subscribers, might be desirable, but I 
now prefer just to state very briefly my views to you upon 
some of them. _ 

**Ist. The system of canvassing for votes is very ; 
which charity is superseded. a 

“2nd. The certificate and testimonial system is fraught with 
great evil; interest, impudent and persevering application will 
succeed whilst persons more modest, and of real desert, fail. 

‘*To rectify these two evils, the Council, which no doubt is, 
or ought to be, constituted of men of most conscientious 
ciples, ought alone to stand between the applicant and the 
voter, and their (the Council’s) representation of the real state 
of the case ought to be alone taken to warrant the voter to 
dispense his interest, Iam sure you have had the strongest 
desire to have the widest range for the advan of the in- 
stitution to extend, and to have it governed by the most catholic 
and impartial benevolent principles; and that there should not 
exist, or even appear to exist, the slightest approach to par- 
tiality, or bear the character of centralization. But notwith- 
standing this is my opinion in reference to your own intenti 
yet I must confess I do think the constitution of the Council, 
the parts of the country in which the applicants are gen 
found to live, tend rather to show that some parts of Eng 
are more privileged than others: depending—|st, on a prepon- 
derating influence of the members of the Council; or 2ndly, on 
more general distress in some districts than in others; or 3rdly, 
on there being a greater number of subscribers in some 
than in others, 

‘*It appears to me the Council should consist of men who. 
practise different parts of the jon ; and of those who re- 
side in the metropolis, and also in the more important provin- 
cial towns. It may be replied, that those who reside in the 
= could not attend the meetings. Perhaps this may 

generally true, but at any rate there should be the oppor- 
tunity; and not only so, but when qaestions of a 
to the institution have to be considered and , voting 
papers might properly be allowed to such members of the 
Council or Committee who reside above —— miles from the 
place of business, I have been struck with the paucity of ap~ 
plications for either educational or pensioner assistance from 
the north, north-west, or western districts. 

‘* | have no other object in drawing your attention to these: 
questions, than a sincere desire to see your most benevolent 
and laudable efforts crowned (as | am sure you wish) with sue- 
ma I shall be glad to have your opinion on these i 

readily comply with your request, and will forward a 
office order for £2 2s. a ¥ - 
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ALTHOUGH the WinDHAM case does not present any striking 

feature of psychological or of medico-legai interest, yet two or 
three points of considerable importance in the practice of 
lunacy were raised, These we propose to advert to briefly. 
Failing in evidence to show that Mr. Wixpuam was afilicted 
with any ordinary or recognised form of insanity, characterized 
by such distinct phenomena, physical or mental, as could be 
seized and interpreted by medical practitioners, the counsel for 
the petitioners felt himself, in the end, reduced to rely upon the 
doctrine, that insanity might be inferred from the manifest in- 
capacity of the subject of the inquiry to conduct his affairs with 
prudence and decency, This course is, as we have already ob- 
served, an inversion of the proper sequence of ideas, It is 
equally subversive of law and logic. The verdict by which a 
jary declares a man a lunatic consists essentially of two terms 
or propositions, The learned Master, who presided over the 
late inquisition, was especially careful to define the require- 
ments of the law in this respect. He expressed his opinion in 
the following terms:—‘‘ Proof of unsoundness of mind—of a 
“morbid condition of mind—of deranged faculties—we must 
“have, and to such an extent as will warrant the law in step- 
“ping over the line of demarcation between freedom and re- 
“ straint.......Mfere weakness of character, mere liability to 
“impulse, or susceptibility of influence good or bad—mere im- 
“prudence, extravagance, recklessness, or eccentricity—no, 
‘*not all these put together will suffice, unless you really feel 
“* yourselves justified on the whole evidence in referring them 
‘* to a morbid condition of intellect. You must have wnsound- 
““ness of mind, which these may indeed very cogently evidence, 
“ bat do not constitute.” 

Such is the law; and dangerous indeed would it be to allow 
the scientific basis upon which the law rests to be infringed, 
howsoever urgent and exceptional particular cases may seem. 
The verdict that affirms unsoundness must rest firstly upon 
evidence of disease, of morbid action, or of that which is equi- 
valent—original defective development. The second proposi- 
tion, which declares that the subject ‘‘ is incapable of managing 
his own affairs,” is of no independent value ; the jury has no 
business to deal with incapacity per sc, but with incapacity 
which is the result, the consequence, of morbid unsoundness of 
mind. The unsoundness of mind is the major term, which 
includes or governs the second or minor term, which affirms 
incapacity. No doubt evidence of utter moral unfitness to 
manage property may combine with other evidence in aiding 
to arrive at a conclusion with reference to the first question of 
unsoundness of mind. But until the law permits a transposi- 
tion of the terms of the verdict, the arguments of counsel when 
endeavouring to persuade juries and the public to infer insanity 
from incapacity must be steadily ignored. The importance of 
preserving intact this principle of law will be the more clearly 
appreciated if we look for illustration to the practice in criminal 
lunacy. At the criminal bar, we know that the attempt has 


deduce proof of insanity, involving irresponsibility, out of the 
very crime for which a prisoner is on trial, Of course, the 
more heinous, the more atrocious, the more unaccountable the 
deed, the greater will be the presumption that the offender 
was insane. The law rightly holds that evidence of insanity 
distinct from the crime imputed must be adduced. If this rue 
were not adhered to, it must be obvious that there would be 
an end of all security against the most flagitious deeds; for the 
evidence of insanity would rise in exact proportion with the 
enormity of the crime. 

The principle of the law is not different in cases where pro- 
perty is concerned, The greatest danger to society, the utmost 
insecurity of property, would arise were lunacy to cease to be 
determined by medical evidence. The conduct of Mr. Wrxp- 
AM has indeed been shown to be so utterly foreign to all the 
dictates of reason, that we cannot be surprised at men of the 
world interpreting it as the result of insanity. But if a man 
prefers pecuniary and social ruin to loss of freedom, he cannot, 
so long as his mind is not diseased, be restrained from wasting 
his property as he chooses. 

The second point to which we desire to call attention is one 
of extreme importance in the practice of lunacy. In the pre- 
sent case, we have seen the inquiry proceed, at ruinous cost, for 
thirty days and more before the alleged lunatic was enabled to 
place before the jury that most apposite and conclusive of all 
evidence which could be farnished by the examination of him- 
self, It is understood that an alleged lunatic may be examined 
by the Master and jury at any stage of the inquiry which may 
seem most fitting to them. A question may fairly arise whe- 
ther the jury might not in Mr. WixpHam’s case have been 
able to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to the existence of 
insanity at a very early stage had they been put in personal 
communication with him. It has also been suggested that had 
Mr. WuxpHam been subjected to a careful and independent 
medical examination before the commission was issued the 
inquiry might have been avoided altogether. 

The question derives its chief importance from economical 
considerations. Every day of a lunacy commission involyes 
heavy charges, which in some cases may even swallow up the 
estate. In Mr. WixpHam’s case this argument is not perhaps 
of much practical value, since, Felbrigg being at stake, the 
only question was whether it should fall to the lawyers and 
doctors, or be squandered amongst persons who would spend 
the proceeds in a less reputable manner, and with less advan- 
tage to society. But this is an exceptional case in many re- 
spects, It appears to us eminently desirable that commissions 


that independent medical practitioners invested with official 
responsibility should sanction proceedings ; and also that the 
jury should take an early opportunity of personally examining 
the alleged lunatic. 


— > 


In Tue Lancer of the 25th ultimo, attention was drawn 
to M. Leon Lerort’s statements concerning the different 
rates of mortality attending the respective hospital systems 
of Great Britain and France. The results of the comparison 
which had been made were, upon the whole, very favour- 
able to our own country. It is true that this view of the 


we stated our belief that these gentlemen had been satis- 


often been made, and that it will surely be made again, to 


in lunacy should not be issued on purely ex parte affidavits, but 


question had been contested by M. Davenne and others; but 


factorily answered by M. Lerorr in his recent pamphlet. We 
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purpose now to inquire into the chief differences characterizing 
the two systems and their relative advantages. 

In comparing the hospitals of Great Britain with those of 
the Continent, the first thing that strikes the inquirer is the 
fact, that the former are numerous, relatively small, and con- 
tain but comparatively few beds in a ward; whilst the Con- 
tinental establishments are few in number, but very large, each 
ward containing a great many beds. The great hospital of 
Milan is capable of receiving 2000 patients, the Hétel Dieu 
more than 1000, whilst the largest institution in Great 
Britain will not accommodate more than 650. One of our 
twelve “recognised” metropolitan hospitals has never more 
than 100 beds occupied. Assuming these twelve hospitals to 
be full, however, we shall have an aggregate of about 3700 
beds engaged, or rather less than 308 beds to each institution. 
Again, whilst some of the wards of the Hétel Dieu and St. Louis 
contain 80 beds, the wards constructed in this country within 
a recent period contain as the maximum only from 25 to 30, 
and some do not hold more than 12 or 14. We believe that 
there are a few of the older wards of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
which do not number more than 6 or 8 beds; whilst at Charing- 
cross Hospital there are some modern ones which do not hold 
more than 3 or 5. Both extremes in the capacity of the wards, 
‘however, are essentially bad. It has been well shown by Miss 
“NIGHTINGALE that the size of wards best adapted for ensuring 
the two conditions of health and facility of discipline is that 
which is intended for from 20 to 30 sick. Wards too small to 
‘contain 20 beds necessitate increased attendance in proportion 
to the number of patients, and also multiply the corners, which 
are unfavourable for ventilation. Wards which will hold more 
than 32 beds are undesirable because more difficult and ex- 
pensive to ventilate. Very small wards, again, are also difficult 
to ventilate by natural means alone, because thus to secure 
-effectively the removal of foul air, a certain amount of space is 
necessary for diffusion. ‘‘ If it be asked,” remarks the lady just 
referred to, ‘‘‘ Why should not all the sick be placed in one 
** ward, provided there be cubic space enough ?’—the answer is, 
“* “With from 20 to 32 sick a height of from 15 to17 feet is enough, 
** but it would not be enough for more; and height always in- 
** volves expense.’” The greatest economy and the greatest 
safety to patients may be secured by limiting the beds in a 
ward to the above number; and to the truth of this the English 
“system responds, in opposition to the practice more prevalent 
on the Continent, According to M. Lerort, whilst the worst 
wards of the metropolitan hospitals he quotes afford 47°6 and 
the best werds 70°0 cubic metres to each patient, the model 
Beaujon, for example, affords but 43, and the Lariboisitre 52. 
If such be the case, we can readily form an idea of what the 
Hotel Dieu, Pitié, and Charité are capable. Not only is the 
“space between our beds greater than in France, but as a very 
general rule the beds are unencumbered by curtains; this, 
although at first sight it makes an English ward and its beds 
seem less comfortable and more naked than the French ones, 

_ is a drawback amply compensated by the greater salubrity. 
Our wards, as a rule, have none of that peculiar odour which 
is found abroad, even at the Lariboisidre. 

The mode of warming our hospital wards by open fire- 
places has two advantages over the foreign methods. In the 
first place it ventilates whilst it warms; in the second place 
‘it provides something comfortable for the patients to look 

‘at, That it is a much more expensive method, quoad the 


amount of heat produced, there can be no doubt; but there is 
no ventilation in a ward equal to that obtained by a large 
open fireplace, and with the tops of certain of the windows 
lowered. Hitherto almost all artificial methods of ventila- 
tion, as they are called, have been found insufficient, They 
attempt to procure an entrance of fresh, and an exit of foul air 
without a draught. The thing is impossible. There must be a 
current somewhere, and that to someone must be a draught. 
As a rule, too, it may be said the greater the draught the 
better the ventilation; and thoughtful ingenuity must decide 
which patients can best bear the proximity to the direct 
current. Immediately, however, it is done away with by 
some ingenious device, odours become perceptible; for the ven- 
tilation is imperfect. Even our own method, which M. Lerorr 
admits to be the best, becomes defective, according to him, if 
rigorous measures of hygiene and propriety be not constantly 
enforced. 

The serving of definite meals at regular hours in a particular 
room or ward, to which all the patients go who are able to do 
80, instead of allowing the viands to be scattered about each 
ward very irregularly, is one of our own advantages, as yet 
followed out in Paris, we believe, only at the Lariboisire. 
This plan, together with that of removing all old dressings, 
poultices, lint, &c., at once, instead of permitting them to 
accumulate in baskets ; the immediate airing of the beds after 
deaths have occurred upon them; attention to the cleanliness 
of the floors and the water-closets, are all so many hygieni«: de- 
tails in which the British system surpasses the Coutinental 
method. By attention to them, the atmosphere of the ward is 
more easily maintained pure, noxious particles and effete 
organic matters are less likely to be retained, concealed, or are 
at once readily got rid of, and the deleterious influences arising 
from bringing together a number of more or less helpless people, 
who may be said to live in bed, are reduced to a minimum of 
concentration. But with all the importance to be attached to 
the many differences in the construction and management of 
hospitals we have above and previously alluded to, M. Lerort 
is yet of opinion that they do not altogether satisfactorily 
account for our comparatively low mortality after capital 
operations. Some of our wards are, it must be remembered, 
only of modern construction, whilst we have for a long period 
been distinguished by a more favourable mortality; and, on the 
other hand, some of the French hospitals are of recent con- 
struction, with relatively small wards, with separate dining- 
rooms, and giving a number of cubic feet to each patient (in 
one establishment at least) superior to four, if not more, of 
our London hospitals, and still the mortality upon the Con- 
tinent continues bigher than here. 

** If,” writes M. Lefort, ‘‘ we cannot attribute the difference 
of mortality solely to the circumstances to which I have just 
referred, we then must search for its cause in a more strict, 
general observance of those thousand precautions which, though 
separately insignificant, become, when conjoined, matters of 
great importance. According to all that I have witnessed, 
treatment must have its share in this respect!...... Dressings 
reduced to very great simplicity, a nourishing, a highly-nourish- 
ing diet after operations, the employment of tonics and alcoholic 
stimulants, and opiates even in very full doses, have appeared 
to me to have a marked influence in lessening mortality. It 
must be remembered, too, that in England we may daily wit- 
ness operations performed—such as resection of joints, ovario- 
tomy, &c.—which have hitherto scared (and, perhaps, rightly) 
French surgeons fully alive to their gravity, from a knowledge 
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When is Winchester to follow suit? 


A WORD WITH JOURNALISTS. 


of the danger alveiily ottending operations which appest to be, bill; and with respect to the treatise nuisance, that might be 
and, perhaps, are, less grave......The solution of the problem | left with most advantage to the press. 
does not seem to me to lie, then, solely in economic adminis-| The shame and grief caused to many honourable, pure- 


minded persons—often ladies—by the habitual obtrusion on 
their notice of these foul prints, deserve the attention of the 


The subject we have thus cursorily touched upon is, as we a , 
have before remarked, one of cosmopolitan interest, and its dis- authorities, and demand relief. It may be hoped that the 

‘ 47% . .., | police will attend practically to the request of Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
cussion should be freed from all prejadice and sectarian spirit. which we have often before put forth It clear thas 
In this country we shall be looking soon for some indications | | 5+4 Campbell's Act might be made to reach this offence against 
for commencing the erection of a new and extensive hospital | public decency. What the medical press can do, we have done, 
establishment, The discussions at the French Academy and M. | and shall not fail to persist in doing, The general press has a 


large measure of responsibility in this matter. Even the 


Levrort’s present exposition should be regarded by us | 
rather as stimuli for further improving the British system not 
than as authority in themselves indecent, of books professedly medical, but ob- 


viously designed to feed the worst errors, to gratify the most 
foul curiosity, and to entrap the most feeble-minded victims: 
These advertisements wear so thin a veil of pseudo-science, the 


ey = a names of the persons from whom they emanate, and which they 
fying its atmosp vo oft wellings. Tows | in enpitala, are so branded with infamy 
Couneil have resolved, by « majority of thirty-two to eighteen, | .4 identified with dishonour, that no public journalist can pro- 
to construct a comprehensive system of sewerage at a cost of | perly say he admits these advertisements blind to their offen- 
£75,000. Never was money more beneficially or more eco- | sive character and ignorant of their pernicious 


tendency. 
It is impossible to say how many young lives have been wasted 


nomically expended. The resolution, if carried out, will bring 

the greatest credit to the townspeople, and will surely be re- prematurely—how many have lost their health, have been 
paid in the increased prosperity of the town. Weearnestly |, th it to be 
trust that a scheme will be found practicable which shall avoid 
discharging the sewage into the sea. It is confidently anti- | country and district newspapers, and of a few exclusive 
cipated that the enormous tloods of sewage of the metropolis | journals of limited sale, but sometimes of considerable preten- 
will be utilized in the reclamation and fertilization of a waste 
tract of land on the Essex shore of the Thames. It must be : ~ 

even a simpler task to turn the sewage of Brighton to account. 


crippled in mind and body, and ruined in their prospects, by 


sions, teem with these obscene and treacherous treatises on 
the decline of mauhood, or impotence, premature decay, and 


their bones, 


MIND AND MATTER. 
Ir is of great importance to the profession that the journalists 
who form general opinion should entertain and promulgate just 
and liberal views concerning the duties, the relations, and the 
rewards of medical men. The medical practitioners of this day 
constitute a class more highly educated, more generally skilled, 
and more laboriously trained, than at any previous time. 


Aw application was made last week to one of the magistrates, | But some of the old traditions still linger amongst them. It 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, respecting a nuisance which certainly needs to | is very satisfactory to find that one at least of those powerful 
be restrained by the strong arm of the law. The circulation of | organs of opinion, the daily penny newspapers, deals with 
indecent pseudo-medical handbills by some of the viler class of | general medical questions in an enlightened and generous 
persons who hang upon the skirts of medicine, and ape the | spirit, which fairly places them in the public view. The Daily 
style of doctors, constitutes an offence against honour and de- 
cency. In this case, a tradesman in Oxford-street, employ- | comments upon the anomalies attending the system of com- 
ing a number of respectable young women, enclosed for the | bining advice and medicine in one charge, in which the former 
perusal of Mr. Tyrwhitt a handbill which had been left at | is commonly undervalued and the latter rated much too highly. 
his shop, and which he had ascertained had been circulated in | In a recent action which we reported, a disputed bill was 
other shops where young females are engaged as assistants. | brought into court in which the advice was charged eighteen- 
The nature of the handbill may be gathered from the heading, | pence —four pills, half a crown; further, a visit, one shilling— 
which set forth that a treatise on the population question, a syringe, five shilliogs, This is the essential consequence of 
showing how married women may limit the number of their | a vicious system. As commercial charges, these might be con- 
offspring, and unmarried women avoid the shame of illegiti- 
mate birth, might be obtained by sending twelve postage | sent something more than the mere commercial value of the 


Telegraph has especially merited well of us for its judicious 


sidered excessive; but no doubt they were understood to repre- 


ton-street, | articles sold. This should be separately expressed. It is im- 


stamps to “J. R.,” at the post-office, South 


Camberwell. The tradesman said he fortunately was able to possible to appraise a few pennyworth of intellect in the addi- 


prevent the distribution of this handbill, and its infamous pur- tional price of a box of pills, or to value sense together with 
pose in his establishment, but he thought it a matter which | a syringe. 


ought at once to be communicated to the 


for their | Under all circumstances, the separation of mind from matter 


opinion. In connexion with the circulation of this class of | should be insisted upon. We are glad to see these principles 
handbills, it was mentioned that numerous complaints have | publicly advocated by the general press, The writer in the 
been made at this court against persons who have had the oe 

audacity to throw these bille into the carriages of ladies as| + The fact is, the present system of doctors’ bills is jutto 


they have been ont shopping. Mr. Tyrwhitt requested the the medical man and to the patient. When a doctor 
police to look sharp after the distribution of this last kind of bb an 
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determined by his position, a remuneration according to his 
rank ; the patient sends for him with his eyes open, and he 
‘should know the exact expense he incurs by so doing. ...... W 

-are sure that much of the unmerited dread of ‘the doctor’ 
would vanish were the items of his annual account rendered 
more satisfactory by their implying the amount of his profes- 
sional attention, and not simply setting forth a formidable 
array of ‘ mixtures as before.’ It would make no difference in 
his receipts, and would add a dignity to his professional position 
which the purveying of pills and unguents is assuredly calcu- 
lated to destroy.” 


A SENTENCE REVERSED. 


Tr is with great satisfaction that we are able to announce 
‘that the suggestion has been adopted which we last week 
made, that the severe and oppressive sentence passed upon 
‘Dr. Caldwell, staff-surgeon of her Majesty's ship Cesar, should 
“be reversed. It will be remembered that Dr. Caldwell was 
brought to a Court Martial by his captain on the charge of 
having given the lie to a brother officer in the mess-room, 
under circumstances of provocation. For this offence, Dr. 
Caldwell was sentenced to be discharged from the service. 
This sentence was one of the most oppressive and monstrous 
ever recorded for such an offence, and we are satisfied that the 
civil profession would so fully concur with the indignation 
which we expressed in respect to it, that its confirmation would 
have led to the worst effect upon the future prospects of the 
service. Dr. Caldwell is, however, now reinstated by an order 
of the Admiralty overruling the finding of the Court, but we 
believe with the loss of ten years’ seniority. There are cireum- 
“stances connected with this case which seem to show that 
there was unfair dealing from the first. We stated previously 
‘that Lieutenant Pattison, who complained of Dr. Caldwell’s 
using the offensive expression, received an ample apology, and 
wrote to Captain Mason, who was unfriendly to Dr. Caldwell, 
soliciting him to take no further notice of the matter. Sixteen 
officers of the ward-room mess, on whom those expressions cast 
a hypothetical reproach, also received an apology, tendered by 
Dr. Caldwell in writing. It is now made known that Captain 
Mason suppressed those documents, and did not send them to 
the Admiralty when he applied for a Court Martial. We have 
great satisfaction in stating that the harsh sentence is an- 
\mulled, and that the officers of the Cesar concurred in express- 
ing to the Admiralty their sense of its injustice. 


BRAIN OF MAN AND ANIMALS. 


‘Proressor G. Roitesron, of Oxford, delivered on the 24th 
ult,, at the Royal Institution, a discuurse on the ‘ Affinities 
and Differences between the Brain of Man and the Brains of 
certain Animals,” (the ape, dog, &c.) By the aid of coloured 
diagrams these affinities and differences were clearly pointed 
out, reference being made to the researches of anatomists, and 
more especially to those of Gratiolet. The differences were 
classified into—1, those which the observant anatomical eye 
can detect; 2, those which can be measured and weighed ; 
3, those which occur in what Gratiolet terms ‘‘the chaos of 
convolutions”’ ; and 4, those which dissection alone can reveal, 
"The sum of the lecturer’s elaborate argument showed that the 
anatomy of the brain of the ape does not furnish us with those 
differentiating characteristics which have been supposed to put 
“it into a position of marked inferiority to man. 

** It is possible,” said the lecturer, “‘ that in this as in many 
other cases there may be a state of doubt, which is wiser than 
ignorance. To believers in types I would say that, even if it 
were to be proved that the differences between the brain of 
man and of animals are differences of degree only, there is no 
reason, in the nature of things, why so many and such weighty 
differences of quantity should not amount toa differenee of kind. 
Differences of kind and of quantity are, it is true, in the anthropo- 
‘morphic language of the schools, matually exclusive terms, but 

‘that they are so in nature may be doubted. In inspecting a 


and in binding himself as well as phenomena within the tram- 
mels of artificial classification. ...... To believers in the’ 
of d t the anatomist may perhaps go out of his way to 
say that, granting that the human brain is larger according to 
actual measurement and greatly more perfect according to all 
analogies which other structures and systems offer us, he by no 
means admits as a necessary consequence of this that in the 
series so constituted soul is the second and body the first—that 
mental manifestations are the result, not soul the condition, of 
bodily perfection. ...... There are many facts in biology which 
go to show that mind and bedy, functional power and strac- 
tural perfections, do not always vary concomitantly, ...... Bat 
let us consider which of the two modifies, which is adopted, 
which s which receives the impression, which is second, 
which first. ...... In the words of Tennyson, have we not all 
read of him whose mental struggles 

‘Has marr’d his face and mark’d it ere his time,” 
and of the yet bappier history of him 

* Whose every face with change of heart was changed’ ? 
Are not such phenomena facts in as true a sense as any which 
sealpel and callipers, which weights and measures, disclose ? 
In what otherway can we read the fact of educational influ- 
ences operating upon the adalt well-nigh as markedly as upon 
the younger and more plastic? The creations of art repro- 
ducing, and the instinct of the million appreciating, physio- 
gnomy, speak in trite and trivial but in plain language to the 
same effect. All alike, if coolly and dispassionately considered 
as instances of concomitantly varying phenomena, lead us to 
conclude that our higher a diviner life consists not in the 
abundance of our convolutions, How harmony may have come 
to be established between them our faculties are unable to 
decide or discover; but this shortcoming of man’s intellect 
affects neither his fears nor his hopes, neither his duties nor his 
aspirations.” 


The Rev. John Barlow, F.R.S. (V.P.), was in the chair. 


SANITARY PROGRESS. 

Tue sad death of the Prince Consort is likely to promote the 
sanitary movement in favour of the thorough and efficient 
drainage of dwellings, to which it has already given a stimulus, 
Steps are being taken to improve the drainage in many towns 
throughout the kingdom. Meetings are called by the various 
local boards of numerous towns to consider the question and to 
raise funds for the purpose—amongst others, at Wolverhamp- 
ton, Brighton, Bedford, Nottingham, Hastings, Croydon, Yeovil, 
Wishaw, &. We hear that the Brighton people have really 
been pricked till the blood is beginning to flow, and it is caleu- 
lated that the golden stream may flow to the extent of some 
seventy-five thousand pounds, However, let them do nothing 
rashly. The sea drainage, which is thought to be most favour- 
ably received, is a project of immense difficulty. We know 
several towns where it has failed and proved an abominable 
nuisance, and are not sure that it has succeeded well any- 
where, The sea rejects the sewage, and the tides float it in 
shore. Sewage belongs to the land, not to the sea. 


POISON.FLOWERS. 


Some time since we called attention to the poisonous colour- 
ing matter of certain flowers worn in ladies’ head-dresses, The 
subject has attracted general notice within the last few days, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Cowper has acted on the views expressed in 
this journal, on behalf of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. An 
analy-is of some of these flowers has been made by Professor 
Hofmann. Here is a passage from his report :— 

** In a dozen of the leaves sent me analysis has pointed out 
on an average the presence of ten grains of white arsenic. [I 
learn from some lady friends that a ball-wreath usually con- 
tains about fifty of these leaves. Thus a lady wears in her 
hair more than forty grains of white arsenic, a quantity which, 
if taken in ag ae doses, would be sufficient to poisou 
twenty persone. is is no exaggeration, for the leaves sent 


“museum, it is but the uneducated who admire the shelves and 


to me were—some of them at least—only partly coloured, others 
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variegated. In consequence 2 of, some inquiries, I have 

been led latel ee pay more than usual attention to the head- 
po of and I observe that the ae leaves are often 
much deeply coloured than those which I have 
receiv 


not. Here is the remedy for such an abuse, Dr. Hofmann 


= 

“ Ladies cannot, I think, have the remotest idea of the pre- 
sence of arsenic in their ornaments. If aware of their true 
nature, they would be satisfied with less brilliant colours, and 
reject, I have no doubt, these showy green articles, which have 
not even the merit of being, as far as colouring is concerned, a 
trathfal imitation of nature. There being no longer a demand 
for them, the manufacture of poisonous wreaths and poisonous 
cresses would rapidly cease as a matter of course,” 


A RELIC OF THE PLAGUE. 


THE INFLUENCE 


Io. word of commentor caution necessary afterthis? seedy; WAY TRAVELLING 


ow 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Report of the Commission. 


VI. 


Sediiumes of Tue large majority of those persons who adopt. 


A RECENT police case has revived the recollection of one of | railwaytraveliing habitual railway travelling to and from their 


the precautions taken in favour of the public health as long ago 


on dyspeptic. places of business (led to do so by a re- 


as during the Plague of Lendon. Some of the pest-houses then | cognition of failing health) suffer from some form of dyspepsia; 
provided still remain, and a man who had obtained possession | at least this they assume to be their ailment, because tu it are 


of one of them seemed resolved that it should merit its appella- 
tion by becoming a dangerous nuisance to the parish. John 
Gray, a working man, was summoned before Mr. Dayman by 
the churchwardens and overseers for the parish of Putney, for 
unlawfully intruding himself into a certain parish house, and 
for refusing and neglecting to quit and deliver up possession 
within one month after notice and demand. Mr. Hare, soli- 
citor, of Putney, attended for the churchwardens; and Mr. 
Wilson for the defendant. It appeared from the statements of 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Watlin (one of the churchwardens) that the 
house in question is situate upon Putney Lower Common, and 
contains two small rooms. It was built, with others, as a pest- 
house at the time of the Plague of London. Persons suffering 
from the fatal disease were removed from town, to prevent con- 


ON THE TREATMENT OF DELIRIUM TREMENS. 
To the Editor of Tux Laycer. 

Srm,—During the first three or four years of my professional 
life I treated ‘ielirium tremens with opiates ae the usual 
fashion, but the results were so unsatisfactory that I felt com- 
For the last 

pursued one course with such undeviating 
success, that ] have not lost a single case, nor has the recovery 
ever been tedious. The treatment consists of one ounce of 
whiskey or brandy, with the same quantity of Murray’s fluid 


time and at 


not be extended, even although the patient should have to be 
roused out of sleep. The improvement will be so great at the 
end of a few days, that the stimulant may be given at Jonger 
intervals, until it is gradually wubiiewa, It is also very im- 
t the secretions to rights as speedily as possible 
with alteratives and aperients. If it were not for trespassing 
on your space, I could give many onmein t the value of this 
plan of treatment, as well as some lamentable illustrations of 
the evils of neglecting it. I cannot forget one gentleman, 
whose life had been saved by it on several occasions, but who 


not allow him one Sn of stimulant, and he was dead ta eight 


attributable the symptoms they chiefly experience. For the wear 
and tear of constant anxious occupation, with little healthy 
exercise, manifests its effects throughout the whole system; 
and the diminished tone and vigour, the irresistible longing for 
some change, are only general confessions of how much the 
bodily health is below par. But the digestion, suffering only 
as the rest suffers, is usually made the scapegoat in these cases ; 
on it all the blame is laid, and to it alone is the attention 
specially directed. Hence we understand why, in many cases, 
habitual railway travellers state that the symptoms they have 
watched and guaged improve greatly with the change of life, 
but suspect that some new trouble, some alarming indications’ 
of nervous disease hitherto unnoticed, are developing themselves 
as the result of railway travelling. The real truth of course is, 
that these were coincident in cause and origin with the 
dyspeptic symptoms, but that the attention was concentrated 
on the latter. 

We have already described the physiological reasons why 
the peculiar motiun of railway trivelling tends to affect in- 
juriously persons in whom the sympathetic and pneumogastric 
nerves are either extremely susceptible or have been unduly 
irritated. In some the motion of a railway carriage will pro- 
dace absolute vomiting; and many instances have been com- 
municated to us where vertigo and nausea similar to those 
preceding sea-sickness, or produced by an irritant in the 
stomach causing reflex action to bring about its own ejection, 
have so troubled travellers that rest after every journey was 
absolutely necessary before any exercise or food could be taken. 

** Some of the worst cases of dyspepsia I meet with,” writes 
a gentleman, with large opportunities of observation, “‘ are 
amongst persons who habitually hurry over their breakfasts to 
catch the train ; and who have to work their very hardest in the: 
day that they may be at the station in time to get down toa 
late heavy dinner in the evening. Such people are dissatisfied 
because the change into the country does not set them up, for- 
getting that even the healthiest person could not long bear the 
lives of regularly renewed excitement they lead ; their meals, 
railway journeys, and their business all being done under a 
condition of excitement and a sense of racing against time.” 

In cases of that common hepatic derangement. 
which is dependent on slaggish action of ‘the 

liver, railway travelling appears to be bene- 
ficial rather than otherwise, although the peculiar character of 
the motion, and the sitting in a position which requires a con- 
stant steadying effort, have in several cases been mentioned as 
the cause of portal congestion, of hemorrhoids, of hemorrhage 
in chronic dysentery and stomach diseases. There is grave 
reason to believe that the recent death of a celebrated 

from this latter cause was to some extent attributable to the 


Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Coleraine, Feb, 1962, James C. L. Carson, MID. 


long railway journeys he was frequently required to undertake, 
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The following valuable remarks concerning the infi of 


q snce of the shaking of his encrmous abdomen. I placed 


railway travelling in diseased conditions of the abdominal 
viscera have been communicated to us by Dr. Brinton, physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital :— 

Inf **In respect to the influence of railway tra- 

~ ~ the velling on diseases of the abdominal viscera, 
ae viss my experience suggests two propositions, 
First, this mode of travelling, by its influence 
on the nervous system, is capable of increasing or aggravating 
many of these maladies, and especially of increasing such of their 
symptoms as are known to be connected chiefly with debility 
and exhaustion, to an extent which (though certainly much 
less considerable and general than the increase of cerebro-spinal 
exhaustion, which it is well known sometimes to produce) is 
occasionally an important addition to the original malady. As 
illustrations of such aggravations, 1 would cite the increase of 
pain, naugea, vomiting, prostration, &c., which a long railway 
journey may often be noticed to bring about in cases of this 
kind. As qualifications of such a statement, however, I would 
point cut that it may be questioned whether railway travelling, 
as distinguished from other forms of passive movement, exerts 
any specific influence, save perchance as a form of travelling 
which acts more slowly and insidiously, and thus more easily 
tempts a patient beyond the bounds of his strength than a car- 
riage journey. 

The second proposition I regard as much more specific and 

important—namely, the marked influence of railway travelling 
in provoking hemorrhage. So many and unmistakable are the 
instances of this kind which I have seen, that I am forced to be- 
lieve it to be no very uncommon effect of railway travelling in 
persons predisposed to such bleedings. Epistaxis, hemoptysis 
(laryngeal and pulmonic, the latter both tubercular and cardiac), 
gastric, hepatic, intestinal (in all three both ulcerative and ob- 
structive), and hemorrhoidal bleedings of this kind I have 
frequently traced to this exciting cause. The practical 
remedy for cases in which such causes are present is obvious 
enough: to reduce the extent and frequency of railway jour- 
neys to the minimum which circumstances necessitate ; or con- 
versely, to estimate the amount of railway travelling which 
such persons can safely effect as something considerably less 
than that which their age, conformation, habits, and even ex- 
perience during health would otherwise represent as innocuous. 
The excess is often so purely relative, that a simple precaution 
of this kind at once obviates all such results, For example, I 
am acquainted with a gentleman, in whom three successive 
days of railway travel rarely fails to produce an epistaxis, 
which any other cause—including any ordinary day’s travel of 
200 or 300 miles—fails to produce. And I have in my recollec- 
tion while writing these lines one or two cases of dangerous 
hemorrhage thus excited and restrained, in which the diagnosis 
—gastric ulcer in some, cirrhosis in others—has been since con- 
firmed by a necropsy.” 
In cases of abdominal enlargement, as in ova- 
rian disease, in ascites, or where the parietes 
are thickly laden with fat, the mechanical in- 
fiuence of the motion in a railway carriage often becomes most 
distressing, more so than in any other kind of conveyance, and 
frequently requires days to recover from its effects. The follow- 
ing interesting account, communicated by an eminent hospital 
surgeon, significantly points out how in an extreme case this 
effect may ponceed to even a dangerous extent :— 

Mechanical in- ‘‘At @ short period after the opening of the 
fluence on corpu- railroad from Leipsic to Berlin (I think it was 
lent people. in the summer of 1841), I was travelling in a 
first-class carriage to the latter city. I had for my companion 
a very corpulent man, upwards of sixty years of age, formerly 
an officer of rank in the Prussianarmy. The train was lightly 
laden and the carriages loosely coupled, and we had not proceeded 
far before we found the motion of the carriage most inconvenient, 
and, indeed, to my fellow-traveller most distressing, in con- 


On abdominal 
tumours, 


him in the centre compartment of the carriage, persuaded him 
to press his feet firmly against the opposite seat, packed him in 
his seat with great coats, &c; bat in vain, His cries were 
piteous, and his aspect, as we approached the end of our 
journey, really alarming. For the last four or five hours I sat 
opposite to him, at his request, endeavouring to prevent his 
pendulous belly swaying from side to side with the motion of 
the carriage. As I was myself subject to the same motion, of 
course the efforts were not very effectual, although my com- 
panion said it was the only ease he obtained. On arriving at 
Berlin, I took my fellow-traveller to his lodgings in a carriage 
at a foot-pace, and placed him under medical treatment. I 
called two days afterwards, and found him in bed. He was 
extremely ill, I thought dangerously. He showed me his abdo- 
men, which was covered with lotions, It was one enormous 
bruise, livid as intestine after three days’ strangulation. There 
were reasons which made it undesirable to form a very close 
intimacy with the colonel, and therefore I did not watch his 
progress narrowly; but I am able to say that he recovered 
slowly, and after about two months was able to leave Berlin on 
his journey farther north.” 
effects It would appear from the evidence on various 
of railway acci- trials which have been instituted to recover 
o= compensation from railway companies, that 
neither the direct shocks produced by the accident, nor the 
physical injury inflicted at the time, afford any trustworthy 
indication of those insidious results which may subsequently 
ensue at a more or less distant period. That these are chiefly 
due to the violent concussion of the nervous centres experienced 
during the shock, is clearly shown by the character of the 
symptoms presented: tingling and numbness of the extre- 
mities, local paralysis, paraplegia, functional lesions of the 
kidneys and bladder; and sometimes those slowly ensuing 
symptoms of intellectual derangement long since observed to 
occur in certain cases of severe cerebral concussion, Symp- 
toms such as these, slowly and insidiously coming on, have 
especially attracted notice by their frequent occurrence after 
severe railway accidents, The vehemence and suddenness of 
the jolts experienced during a collision exceed in violence any 
other kind of shock to which human beings are exposed in tra- 
velling. The cases hitherto recorded seem to indicate that 
heavy and robust persons, as might be anticipated, are espe- 


cially liable to suffer in the way here described. And there is — 


reason to suspect that in many cases the subsequent occurrence 
of severe symptoms may be traced to carelessness, Persons escape 
the immediate danger, and, believing that they are uninjured 
beyond the severe mental impression of fright, go on their way 
rejoicing, and neglect the necessary precaution of affording that 
long period of perfect rest to the brain and spinal column which 
may enable them to recover from the shock. It is interesting 
to remark that the effects which slowly ensue in a previously 
healthy person after such a violent concussion resemble in a 
more intense degree those symptoms distinctly traced, in cases 
already related, to the recurring small concussions experienced 
during prolonged railway travelling. 

The description given by Dr. Waller Lewis (in the second 
report), of cases where secondary effects ensued after violent 
concussions during railway accidents, rep ts very accurately 
the most prominent characteristics detailed in all the instances 
communicated to us of similar injuries, 

No precise limit has yet been fixed beyond which the law 


refuses to admit that actions for damages may be sustained, | 


although this point has been several times mooted in court. 
These public trials, however, represent but a very small pro- 
portion of the cases in which compensation is paid by the rail- 
way companies, and the matter kept as much as possible from 
public notice. In the year 1860 the enormous sum of £181,2 
was paid as compensation for damages sustained by railway 
accidents, 
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In order to illustrate these observations, we will refer to some 
of the more remarkable trials which have occurred during the 
last few years, 

An accident happened to the mail-train on the London and 

North- Western Railway, whilst passing over the Trent Valley 
portion of the line, on Nov. 15th, 1560, which gave rise to 
several trials brought by Post-office officials for compensation 
for injuries received. The nature of the accident may be de- 
scribed in a few words, the facts being, that the mail-train, 
whilst going at full speed, ran into a cattle-train at a road-side 
station, killing several of the drovers, and inflicting a great 
amount of damage on its own passengers. In the case of 
Laughton v. London and North-Western Railway, tried July 
Ist, 1861, it was proved that the plaintiff, one of the sorting- 
clerks, had been thrown from one end of the carriage to the 
other, when he fell on the back of his neck, and was for a 
moment insensible. He was able to proceed to London the 
next morning, when he was seen by Dr. Waller Lewis, who 
found him suffering from giddiness, loss of memory, pains in 
the back and head, &. It was shown that he had been 
obliged to go into the country for some time, and bad been 
unable to perform his duties, Dr, Waller Lewis, Dr. Cornelius 
Webb, Dr. Farre, Mr. Gay, Mr. Bennett, and Mr, Morgan, 
(the latter of whom saw the patient immediately after the 
accident,) agreed in stating that the plaintiff had received a 
concussion of the brain and spinal cord, and that though ulti- 
mate recovery was possible, it was certainly doubtful, and 
must be remote. On the other hand, Mr. Skelding, (surgeon 
to the Company,) Mr. Armptt, and Mr. Holt, having examined 
the patient, had come to the conclusion that there was nothing 
the matter with him! The jury, however, gave damages of £275, 

Another case, arising out of the same accident, was that of 
Hill v. the London and North-Western Railway. Hill was 
acting mail-guard, and had his head cut open and his back 
injured. Dr. Lewis found him flushed and excited, becoming 
suddenly pale and then flushing again. He was in a very 
nervous condition, with a weak and rapid pulse. He had sus- 
tained a severe scalp wound at the back of his head, and com- 
plained of headache, swimming in the head, and unnatural 
affection of sight. He had béen obliged to give up his usual 
work and take lighter employment. Drs. Farre and Webb 
confirmed this account, and said that the patient was still 
suffering, and would do so for some time. Messrs. Lawrence, 
Skey, and Oliver Pemberton considered that, whatever might 
have been the immediate effects of the accident, he had quite 
recovered from them at the time of the trial, which took 
place on the Ist of July, 186!, or eight months and a half after 
its occurrence, Verdict for £150. 

In both these cases, it may be noted that the symptoms, 
though not very grave, lasted for a considerable time; but it is 
not a little remarkable how conflicting the medical evidence 
was upon their probable duration. Since there can be no 
doubt, from the evidences of the medical men who saw the 
plaintiffs immediately after the accident, that they had sus- 
tained injury, the question for the jury was principally as to 
the duration of the effects; and, seeing that the medical autho- 
rities differed, they, after the manner of juries when in doubt, 
found verdicts for the sums asked. 

Another remarkable cause was tried on the Ist of July, 1861, 
—namely, that of Salmon vr. the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. The plaintiff was in a train which was 
run into by the mail-train at Camden-town on the Sth of 
January preceding. He was thrown forward, had his head 
cut open, and his legs and back severely bruised. He was ill 
for some time, and had to go to Brighton to reeruit. Accord- 
ing to his own statement at the trial, his nervous system had 
sustained a shock, and he found himself unable to attend to 
business as he had before done. The medical evidence showed 
that he was suffering from great weakness, with a quick and 


examination in court. He had some hesitation of speech and 
difficulty of locomotion. Messrs. Lawrence, Skey, and Holt, 
for the defence, said that, having examined the plaintiff care- 
fully, they thought that there was no reason why he should 
not go on with his work as well as before the accident. Mr. 
Lawrence, in addition, considered that the character of the 
pulse was constitutional. 

A remarkable case (Shepherd v, the London and North- 
Western Railway Company) formed the subject of a trial at 
Oxford on the 13th July, 1858. It appeared that the train in 
which the plaintiff was travelling ran off the line on the 22nd 
March of the same year, when he was thrown violently about 
the carriage, and other passengers were thrown atop of him. 
He did not complain of any special injury at the time, and was 
able to walk about the scene of the accident and to examine 
the defective arrangement of the rails ; and on arriving at his 
destination he wrote a letter to Zhe Times upon the subject. 
The next day he went to his office by omnibus, when, finding 
himself unfit for business, he returned home immediately, took 
to his bed for some days, and was obliged to go into the coun- 
try to recover his health, According to his own account, he 
received a blow on the side, which caused him to pass blood 
for two or three days ; also a blow on the head, which left no 
braise, but only a puffiness. His chief complaint at the time 
of the trial was a feeling of nervous depression, and particularly 
that the countenances of his fellow-passengers, with terrified 
eyes, would come before him whenever he attempted to do any 
reading or writing. Previous to the accident he had been able 
to drink one or two bottles of wine at a sitting, but since that 
time a single glass was his limit. Mr. Fergusson and others 
thought that the plaintiff would eventually recover, but pro- 
bably not for twelve months, Messrs. Lawrence and Skey, on 
the other hand, thought that he was enjoying fair average 
health, and that the symptoms described were exaggerated. 
The jury gave £700 damages. 

The above case illustrates exceedingly well the absence of 
immediate effects, and the more remote consequences which 
may follow an accident of the kind described. It is hardly 
likely that such a symptom as the optical illusion of the ap- 
pearance of the other passengers’ faces could have been in- 
vented ; and the fact of the inability to take more than a single 
glass of wine is confirmed by our daily experience of cases of 
injury to the head. 

The following case is even more interesting from the time 
which intervened between the accident and the full develop- 
ment of the symptoms :— 

Wright v. the North-Eastern Railway Company, July 4th, 
1859. The plaintiff was thrown forward by a collision in 
August, 1857, (nearly two years before the trial.) She con- 
tinued her journey to Doncaster, where for three weeks she 
was without medical advice, but suffered during that time from 
nervous symptoms of a peculiar character (particulars not stated 
in report of trial). In March, 1858, the symptoms had in- 
creased, and she saw Dr. Walshe, who at once referred her 
symptoms to their true cause. She gradually lost power in 
her right hand, which was useless at the time of the trial. 


to a verdic: ui £450. 


might be brought to bear upon the question, but we may refer 
to the causes of Nicholson v. the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, Killeen v. the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, Ridley v. the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, Wallis v. the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, and many others of earlier date, in which 
the medical evidence was of the most ceutradictory nature. 


volved, certain peculiar effects upon the organs of vision form- 
ing the greater part of the alleged injury for which compensa- 


irregular pulse, which had risen to 140 a minute during the 


There being no doubt as to the facts, the Company consented - 


Our space will not allow us to quote all the cases which | 


In the following two cases points of special interest were in- - 
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In that of Williams v, the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Dec. 11th, 1860), the plaintiff was travelling in a carriage 
which was allowed to run through the King’s-cross station into 
the road beyond, on May 28th of the same year. His head 
and shoulder were injured, but he was able to walk to his 
lodgings. The next day he attempted to transact business, 
but felt ill and returned to Liverpool, where his medical at- 
tendant examined him, and found a contusion over the tem- 
poral bone, one on the shoulder, and loss of power in the arm ; a 
bruise was found in the lumbar region; there was numbness 
of the lower extremities, great depression of spirits, and an in- 
ability to describe what had happened to him. ‘The brain had 
been disturbed, causing an affection or injury of the optic 
nerve. The plaintiff complained that ali objects appeared 
yellow to him. Mr. Quain (with Dr. Owen Rees) had examined 
the plaintiff, and fcund that the principal injury was to the 
brain, which accounted for the want of intelligence he noticed 
in him, as well as the defectiveness of vision. Mr. Coulson and 
other surgeons, for the defence, thought that entire recovery 
‘was probable, but could not account for the fact of the yellow 
vision. The jury gave £1200 damages, 

There does not appear to have been any ophthalmoscopic 
examination of the eyes in this case, which is to be regretted ; 
for had there been any changes in the vitreous humour, or any 
effusions about the choroid, &c., they would have been readily 
recognised by an experienced observer. As it is, the case rests 
entirely upon the testimony of the plaintiff, who may have 
made the most of his ailments, although, being a corn-factor, the 
discrimination between white and yellow was no doubt of im- 
portance to him. 

The case of Clements v. the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, was another of the trials arising out of the 
accident to the mail-train in November, 1860, to which we 
have before alluded; but it differed from the former case in 
the fact that the plaintiff had sustained injuries in a previous 
accident at Rugby, in March, 1859. The plaintiff was a letter- 
sorter, and was thrown a distance of twenty-two feet, and 
several of his companions were thrown on him. It was 
alleged that he had received an injury to the spine, and that 
his. eyes were affected by the shock. At the close of the 
plaintiff’s case a suggestion was made that he should allow his 
eyes to be examined by Mr. Haynes Walton with the ophthal- 
moscope, to which he refused to consent. For the defence it 
was urged that the injuries were exaggerated ; and several sur- 
geons stated that they had examined the plaintiff, and could 
not discover the slightest indication of his having sustained 
any injury to the spine; and, with regard to the eyes, they 
stated that he was suffering from asthenopia, the result of 
over-taxing his eyes by lamplight, and that their condition was 
not. attributable to the accident. The jury gave a verdict of 
£275 damages. 

Mr. Poland, of Guy's Hospital, was one of the surgeons 
called by the plaintiff, and he has made the case the subject of 
remarks in some ‘‘ Medico-Legal Observations in Connexion 
with Lesions of the Eye,” from which we extract the follow- 
ing:—‘‘ There is no question about the man having sustained 
an injury; but the amount of damages depended upon the fact 
of impaired vision incapacitating him for his employment for 
an.indefinite period. The evidence on this point put before 
the jury by the counsel for the plaintiff was of an extremely 
moderate and fair kind. One of the medical witnesses deposed 
that he had made a careful examination of the plaintiff’s eyes 
on, the day preceding the trial, and that he found that the 
patient could see to read at the ordinary ranges clearly and 
distinetly, but after some time the vision became confused, the 
letters running into each other, so that he was unable to make 
out the words, The field of vision was found very defective, 
for only asmaill area about the centre was clear, and that vision 
gradually faded away and was entirely lost considerably within 
the natural ordinary limits. By the ophthalmoscope nothing 


abnormal could be seen, nor could any structural changes be 
detected sufficient to account for the impaired vision, The 
witness considered the effects to be referable to shock to the 
nervous system, and general debility arising from the injury 
received. 

The defence set up was that the impaired vision was not due 
to the accident at all, but was a sequence of his employment 
as a Post-office letter-sorter; and the counsel for the defence 
put the following question (or words to the same effect) to the 
plaintiff's medical witness: ‘ Do you know of any employment 
more serious and detrimental to the sight than the occupation 
of a letter-sorter, who has to sort letters for many hours with 
great rapidity, his eyes being exposed at the same time to a 
strung artificial light?’ The medical witness declined answer- 
ing the question, as having had no experience in the matter; 
he was attached to a large Ophthalmic Hospital, and had but. 
rarely met with cases from the Post-offices suffering from im- 
paired vision, and could not conscientiously affirm the question. 
A great deal of unnecessary quibbling took place on behalf of the 
plaintiff, through his counsel refusing to allow of his eyes being 
examined by the defendants’ medical witness with the ophthal- 
moscope. There was no occasion for this at all, as the plaintiffs 
witness bad already done so the day before, and had found 
nothing unnatural in the eye itself. The medical witnesses for 
the defence seemed to have utterly ignored the fact of the man 
having had no defective sight up to the time of the accident, 
he being at that moment in active employment in sorting 
letters.” 

As the general result of our of the subject, we 
may state that the conclusion is j that the secondary 
effects of accidents are often far more serious than the primary; 
and this principally through the ultimate impairment of the 
nervous forces. It is generally remarked that the results of in- 
juries are overstated; but it is equally true that at many trials 
the ultimate effects have not been foreseen, and the amount of 
injury has been understated, 


DESCRIPTIONS 
NEW REMEDIES 


some particular instances, has not been recognised as a general 
principle; and yet it is of great interest, and suggestive of 
many practical inferences, We refer to the many, and ofttimes, 
various, actions and effects on the animal economy produced 
by one and the same vegetable, but which are found on inves- 
tigation to be dependent upon its several constituent and 
separable parts. When we exhibit what we regard as the 
simplest vegetable remedy, we are, in fact, often giving a com- 
pound of many ingredients having diverse, and, in some in- 
stances, even antagonistic powers. It is customary to describe. 
such medicines as capable of fulfilling several indications, 
Thus, to take a familiar illustration, we find the best writer 
on Materia Medica stating that opium —a drug more frequently, 
preseribed than any other article—is calculated to fulfil the fol- 
lowing ;—1. It isexcitant in its primary action. 2. It relieves 
pain. 3. Producessleep, 4. It is antispasmodic, 5. It allaya. 
irritation, local or general. 6. Suppresses morbid discharges. 
7. It produces diaphoresis; and, he might have added—8, It is: 
an antiperiodic, Now, it is evident that the var ious effects here, 
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INTRODUCED INTO THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE, 
WITH THEIR THERAPEUTICAL EFFECTS, 
No. IV. 
Tuere is an important circumstance respecting plants in. 
relation to their therapeutic uses, which, although noticed in 
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attributed to »pium depend on the distinct action of its several 
constituents : as it will be at least admitted that its alkaloid, 
morphir. _ 1s the principal narcotic and sedative ; anarcotine, the 
ant”, + wdic agent; and probably either some other alkaloid or 
resinous matter not yet isolated, but soluble in diluted alcohol, 
gives it its stimulating properties, The separation of the 
several alkaloids from opium, cinchona barks, &., was a great 
step in advance towards a precise science of therapeutics; but 
hitherto it has not been followed up in this country. No ob- 
servant practitioner supposes for a moment that as a remedy 
morphia is an exact equivalent of opium, or quinine of cinchona 


bark ; but we look in vain for any accurate discrimination of | & 


the therapeutic rties of the various constituents of these 
or other vegetable remedies. In the case of digitalis, there is 
much disc cy of opinion, arising from the differences in 
the power of the sample employed ; but most persons agree in 
ascribing to it nauseating and narcotic effects, whilst its alka- 
loid, digitaling, is found to be an arterial sedative and diuretic 
devoid of the associated constituents of the digitalis in sub- 
stance which produce the former undesirable actions, It seems 
highly probable that in ergot of rye one principle exclusively 
is poisonous, whilst another, which is quite innocuous, is ob- 
stetric and hemostatic; the former being an oil soluble in ether, 
the latter a watery extract, to which, when purified, the term 


is applied. 
ow, it been to base a great change in our 
mode of proceeding with vegetable remedies on these and simi- 
lar facts, with a view to obtain available preparations in a con- 
centrated form, to dismiss as far as ible our Galenical 
formule, and to substitute for them the active principles of 
ts, separated from all inert, useless, and noxious material, 
'o this end it is necessary first to ascertain in what consti- 
tuents the various therapeutic properties reside, what is the 
precise action of each, when there are two or more, on the sys- 
tem, exhibited separately, and then to combine them in accord- 
ance with the indications we desire the compound to fulfil. 

In this manner it is alleged that we may obtain remedial 
agents, which, in contradistinction from the old tions, 
‘we may designate positive medicines. Positire, they 
will infallibly cure diseases, but because their actions or 
perties are definite, uniform, and certain, and because they 
enable us to avoid all those numerous sources of error pointed 
out in our former papers as besetting the experimentalist in the 
use of crude vegetables. Such agents may be either simple— 
i. e., consisting of a simple organic principle—or compound, a 
mixture of several such after each has been first isolated. 

and here it must be remarked that invaluable as is the aid 
of organic chemistry in furnishing us with positive remedial 
—. we are not necessarily confined to the exact proceedings 

that science. Alkaloids, acids, and crystallizable neutral 
bodies are well defined and tely discriminated by che- 
mistry; but there are very many vegetable principles, of 
great value to us, which chemistry at present cannot satisfac- 
torily deal with, yet, nevertheless, they are sufficiently definite 
for our use. Thus there are a t number of resins, resinoids, 
balsams, oleo-resins, oils, gums and extrac- 
tions, manifesting powerful remedial properties, not readil 
distinguished by chemical characters, J 
We are mainly indebted for our know of this class of 
tions to the American physicians and pharmaceutists, 
who employ them very extensively. In the autumn of the 
year 1860, 120,000 ounces of three of them in most general use 
—namely, podophyllin, leptandrin, and irisin were made in the 
Western States, and there are several manufacturers in New 


formation respect value from our correspond- 
ents. It must be observed that, although with respect to some 
of them we may not be able to afford precise directions for 
their manufacture, in no respect do they come under the disre- 
are aed remedies, We hold, and we have 
ever held, no medical man is practising safely to his 
patient, or creditably to himself, who empluys as remedies 
substances the composition of which he is ignorant. We 


ing to know very 
ways to know 


CIMICIFUGIN, 


In Tur Lancer of the 18th ult. we alluded to this prepara- 
tion, derived from the cimicifuga racemosa, It is an example 
of the class of derivatives from vegetable bodies described 
above. In order to convey a correct idea of what they really 
are, it is necessary in some cases 
which they are prepared. A saturated tinctnre of the root 
prepared in spirits of wine; this is allowed to evaporate spon- 
taneously, After a time a solid portion ; from this 
the supernatant fluid is poured off, and the mass is dissolved 
in spirits of wine, the solution being slowly evaporated to the 
consistence of a finid extract, then spread in thin layers on 
lass and allowed to dry, reduced to powder, and preserved in 
well-closed bottles. 
Cimicifugin, so prepared, manifests all the therapeutic 

of the plant from which it is derived, with some slight differ- 
ences, Thus it is said to be less narcotic—at least, lees liable 
to prod dizzi and headache—than the tincture; while 
it is equally effective, in doses of half a grain to two grains 
every four or six hours, as a uterine sedative, in dysmenorrhea, 
convulsions, hysteria, chorea, &c.; and one to four ins in 
acute rheumatism. When given in the former cases, it is said 
to produce a sense of stiffuess, aching, and even pain in the 
joints. Its chief advantage over the tincture of roots ap- 
pears to be its capability of exhibition in a single moderate- 
sized pill. Will it not be beneficial to the profession, as well 
as to their patients, to be able in most cases to avoid the use of 
bulky and nauseous doses ? 


PRUNUS VIRGINIANA. 


The bark of the wild cherry-tree is esteemed by many of the 
orthodox physicians of America as one of the most valuable of 
their indigenous remedies. 1ts popular reputation is very hig, 
and, from its use in this country, so far as we have been 
to obtain information, it appears to be by no means over-esti- 
mated. The tree yielding she bark in question, as usual, has 
several specific designations,—cerasus serotina, cerasus vir- 

intana, as well as the above; whilst tkat name was — 
ty Linneus to dtite a different tree. This, however, is of less 
wee as the vernacular term, wild cherry bark, is so 

1 known and the trees whence it is derived are so abundant 
that there is little chance of any other being substituted for it 
in the market. The inner bark, taken from all parts of the 
tree, is used, that of the roots being thought most active. As 
brought to England, it is found in irreguiar-sized pieces, of a 
reddish-brown colour, free from epidermis. 

Wild cherry bark exerts three remarkable and valuable 
actions on the system: it is (1) powerfully tonic, (2) calmative 
of nervous irritability, and (3) an arterial sedative. We have 
seen most of its employment in the form of a saturated tincture. 
This, in doses of one drachm, affords relief in a most striki 
manner in the dyspepsia of highly nervous persons. 5 
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patients, when under the P g ro i 
complain of a peculiarly distressing sensation of sinking 
pain at the pit of the stomach ; a similar sense of distress often 
attends pulmonary consumption; and no agent in either case 
affords so much relief as the tincture of wild cherry bark. 

In gastralgia (whether before or after taking food), in flatu- 
lence, heartburn, nausea, or other symptoms of irritation of 
the stomach, it is equally dial. In g 1 debility and 
the depression following catarrhs and influenza it isa 
tonic and restorative. 

It may also be given in the form of infusion—half an ounce 
macerated for twenty-four hours in a pint of cold water, and 
taken in doses of two to three ounces three or four timesa day, 
instead of the tincture—with the same effects. When this im- 
fusion is drunk freely, it sensibly diminishes the aetvion of the 
heart; and Dr. Eberle states that he found in his own person 
that it reduced the pulse from 75 to 50 in the minute. A 
syrup made by exhausting five ounces of the bark with suffi- 
cient water, adding two pounds of sugar, and ing the 
latter to dissolve without heat, is a t way of giving it 
in coughs arising from irritation in the bronchial tubes. Both 
infusion and syrap are officinal in the United States Pharma-. 
copia, It must be remembered that the virtues of the bark 
are dissipated by heat. - 

No satisfactory analysis has been made of this bark; but it 
has been ascertained to contain amygdalin, which, by ‘the. 
agency of emulsin, is transformed into hydrocyanic ecid ; and 
a peculiar principle not hitherto isolated. There is, however, 
a preparation to which the name of jrunin bas been given, 


which is said to contain its tonic and calmative powers, 
Of the properties of this substance we have not been able to 


| 
| 
York. Of these substances the dose is at most two or three 
grains. Several of these concentrated preparations are meeting 
with a considerable sale in this country, and we deem it our 
duty to make the readers of Tax Lancer acquainted with their | 
pretensions. Many of them seem to us to be well worthy of 
careful 7 and we shall be ; to receive any in- 
are willing to receive from pharmaceutists improved forms for 
vegetable or other remedies, and, without car 
curiously their precise processes, we demand 
their nature and composition. 
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meet with any satisfactory account. Its sedative action on the 
heart has been attributed to hydrocyanic acid, deve in 
the system from its constituent amygdalin; and some cinal 
preparations, designed to complete its transformation before 
administration, have been devised, and are held in great 
esteem. The best of these are the following :— 
Fluid extract of wild cherry bark.—Macerate twenty-four 
troy ounces of the bark in rongh powder in two pints of spirits 
of wine (alcohol 8°) for eight hours ; place in a percolator, and 
add spirits until five pints have passed ; distil off the alcohol 
until the residue acquires the consistence of syrup; add half a 
pint of water, and evaporate. Make an emulsion of three 
ounces of blanched sweet almonds to half a pint. Mix the two 
solutions, and shake it occasionally for twenty four hours; 
express the mixture, and filter into a bottle containing thirty- 
six ounces of white sugar; add water to the dregs, and again 
express and filter so as to make the whole measure three pints. 
One drachm is a dose equivalent to two ounces of the i 
infusion. 
Tablets of wild cherry bark.—Take of the bark, 
spirits of wine, sufficient quantity. e a tincture 
displacement. wr me this to dryness, and reduce the 
extract to powder. Add to this blanched almonds in powder, 
three ounces; gum arabic, four ounces; sugar, three pounds 
four ounces, Beat well together, and divide into tablets of ten 
grains each, One isa dose. They must be used with caze. 
These pre a a ighly valuable as calmatives 
Probably the simpler methods of exhibiting the wild cherry 
bark will be preferred in this country. But it can scarcely be 
doubted that in some shape it will find a place in the New 
National Pha i 
[Note on Cimicifu ifuga racemosa, —Since writing the article in 
Tue Lancet for January 18th, we have seen a case confirma- 
tory of Dr. Simpson’s opinion of the value of this plant in lam- 
bago. This disease does not much interest pathologists, as it is 
probably never fatal, but we all know how painful and un- 
amenable to treatment it usually is. A gentleman had a smart 
attack, which, judging from former experience, he expected 
would lay him up for two or three weeks af‘ least, He took 
one ounce and a half of the tincture* in divided doses, and ob- 
tained complete relief in forty-eight hours. The medicine pro- 
duced no other sensible effects. } 


Correspondence. 
andi alteram p partem.” 


ON THE CONDITION OF THE MOUTH IN 
IDIOCY. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Srr,—I cannot refrain from asking ydu to publish a few re- 
marks in reference to Dr. Down’s article in your number for 
January 18th, ‘*On the Condition of the Mouth in Idiocy,” 
because in it he makes no allusion to my observations on the 
same subject, although there is no doubt that in consequence of 
them he has directed his attention to it ; and in order to avoid 
making this allusion, he omits any mention of that cause of 
the deformities he has so accurately detailed, which, when 
—, inted out, is almost obvious, The history of the case is 
as follows :— 

Three years ago I first published in the journals the result of 
observations [ had long been making on the cause of infantile 
‘disease, which was that “fruitless sucking,” by causing per- 
sistent diarrhea, was a principal cause of defective growth and 
development in children; and the direct effects of the habit 
mouth were: irritated mucous membrane, as reen in 

and subsequent defective incisor teeth from the con- 
stant friction over the mucous membrane in which the dental 
sacs were imbedded ; deformed jaws and palates, caused by the 
weight or re of some part of the hand placed in the 
mouth for the purpose of sucking it, at a period of life when 
the bones were soft enough to yield to the force; or :he con- 
tinual pressure of the tongue against the hard in the 
injurious habit of ‘‘ tongue sucking.” I also showed that the 
sufferers from this evil had their dentition postponed, and that 
they were especially the of and 


The whole of these observations were incorporated in a small 


volume, and submitted to the profession two years Since 
then, having still prosecuted my inquiries, 1 have much 
astonished to find that imbeciles and idiots were 
the living evidences of the evils I had previously di 
attention to—in fact, they were those children who had been 
unfortunate enough not to die during infancy of their diarrhea 
and fits, Dr. Down says ‘‘that his observations have been 
made during the ) oe year.” It is only fair that it should be 
known that in ber, 1860, I paid a visit to Earlswood 
Asylum, and then and there entered into a full explanation of 
my views and observations, and pointed out the universal pre- 
valence of the deformed jaws and palates, and the defective in- 
cisor teeth, and in the younger members the still existing habit 
of sucking, in many cases still attended by its resulting diar- 
rheea, these being “dirty patients.” I applied for permis- 
sion to repeat my visit, and to take some notes of the cases and 
mas ys the ny by order that I might bring the subject 
under the notice of the profession. This permission was 
Down, on the nd that the cases 
in t institution were his own private literary f° 
Unfortunately there were plenty ot i idiots to be fam 
where, and by dint of great labour I was aule to collect 
of evidence on the subject to enable me to incorporate my 
servations in a paper which I was strongly advised to submit 

in April last, a short abstract of it being subsequently pub- 
If De Der the excl of 

r. Down is to enj usive privi 

observations on the imbecile community hiss, be will 
not uo his duty to the public who entrust him with it unless 
he publishes the results of his observations in the direction I 
have indicated. I have not been idle in the matter, having 
visited many ny cases, besides workhouses and asylums; 
and especially I may mention Essex Hall and Baldovan insti- 
tutions, where [ have been allowed every facility; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the views advocated in my paper 
above alluded to are entirely corroborated. 
If, then, idiocy and imbecility are, as I have shown, so easily 
preventable, it would only be necessary for the public press in 
general to mention the fact; and it would be within the range 
of probability that both Dr. Down and myself might live to 
see the palatial building at Earlswood devoted to some other 
than its purpose. 

These remarks may, perhaps, a extravagant to some; 
but I beseech them to examine the subject before they settle 
to that conclusion. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Southwick-place, Feb. 1862, Tuomas M.R.C.S, 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND LIFE’. 
ASSURANCE OFFICES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sir,—A friend and patient of mine applies to the Royal 
Exchange Life Office, who forward me a Ly ag containing the 
usual questions, and marked, “‘The usu of 10s, 6d. will 
be given you,” Will you kindly inform me whether fees are 
reduced to 10s. 6d. ? I have always received £1 1s., which I 
consider to be the proper amount. 

I am, Sir, 


PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Tue discussion on the question of the Paris hospitals, 


momentarily suspended for the transaction of certain routine 
academical business, is expected to be resumed this week. 
Meanwhile, M. Husson, the actual head of the administration, 
under the pressure of public opinion, has felt it incumbent upon 
him to do or say something either to repair or extenuate the 
manifest shortcomings of the present system, A letter pub- 
lished in most of the general as well as the medical papers 
contains a programme of improvements which the perplexed 
director no doubt hopes may meet the emergency, and turn 
the tide of censure now setting dead against him. M. Husson, 
though somewhat wedded to good old fashions, evidently deems 
that a time of trial for the existing régime is at hand—that to 
oppose the advance of reforms so plausibly advocated would be 


* Prepared by Bullock and Reynolds, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 


impolitic; and as he prefers concession to coercion, he is will- 
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PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Lilliputian commissariat 


seized only a single 
bung, and all, to 


Dr. 
the latter of using 


scientific discussion. 

Surgery has enjoyed a triumph in the person 
| at the Academy of Sciences. At the last sittin 
renewed its bureau for the present year, 
-president of 1861, assumed the i 
t. The new vice-president was t 

was the declaration of an equal num- 
votes for the two candidates, MM. Velpeau and Balard. 
gained one more vote, the 


result ot the first 


FEE 


medical celebrity, 
ve, a third round was 


be foe the future 
It would certainly be ungenerous 
ever so feebly, at the momentary 
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at the present time to feel | 
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towards the end of the week in the Hotel 
bined i 


roof of part of the building and 
linen, valued at many thousands of francs, — 
flames first broke out in the drying-room 
and, as usual, proceeded 


M. Nélaton escapes Lyons, and in spite 


consumed, The 


‘and France lay their heads 
irit work the problem out; for both are equally 
satisfactory solution, ivili 
el they may conjointly approve. 
Jaccine Committee was 
This document presents a certain | tions 


interested in its 
world is ready to adopt the mod Rorat or oF The 

i tlemen, having undergone the i 
diploma, were admitted Mem 
at a meeting of the Court of Examiners on the 


Amy, Frederic, Jersey. 
Bartley, Acheson Geo., M. 
Brown, Alfred Gardiner, Ww 


William Leonard, Goole. 
William Fairlie, Elvi 


This result has already 


y too great mortality, and of preventing 
hildren i 


Jones, Owen, Aberystw 


Crassin, 
nn, Christopher Coates, Newcastle. 
ens, John, — Rin 


meetings of the Court of Examiners 


3ist ult., the following gentlemen passed — 
ns for Naval Surgeons :— 


WMS. Cumberland, Sheerness; diploma of membership 
"late of Malta; March 12, 1852. 


Bluett, 4 
M.R.CS., HM. Brig 


Surcsons. 


their examinatio 


Devonport; Dee. 5, 1858, 
Portsmouth, 


Tar Laxcer,] 
i to make a sacrifice: the whale has demanded s tub, snd » | The Nouvelliste, a Rouen j 
feb it shall have. The tale of M. Husson’s tub is a short one, of the Interior and of Commerce have jointly named a com- 
and here it is: “Fora ear past,” he writes, “T have been mittee for the purpose of inquiring into the causes of cretinism 
and a to simplify the beddin pe eae in future in certain parts of France, and of suggesting some remedy. 
are to be less complicated in than they now are.” ‘Am I, M. Rayer is named president of the committee. - 
uging the agate M. Husson’s ex-voto tub? Init, I mentioned a few weeks back that litigation was expected to 
oO prostrate Gulliver oes 1 t int at issue i the possession of the title and 

hove rather cochinen of the eviginal bad. This matter is still unde- 

and suffered the rest, with hoops, cided; but meanwhile the two presidents—M. Auzias-Turenne 

my grasp? I trast that the latter ao may Pe: been at war, the former i 

and that the impending measure hospital reform defamatory language. 
ity vie in proportions with the far-famed Heidel- for both ee the Tribunal nonsuited the plaintiff, decidi 
that the language objected to did not exceed the fair limits of 
bled your readers in my last letter with a succinct 
my own views on the causes of hospital insalubrity in 
eed not reiterate the opinions there expressed. Clearly 
sts are not deducible from any one cause, but rather i 
infinite variety of causes; and until each and every 
being 27 and 26, the missing unit having fallen to an~- 
his majority was 
. : made by the box, 
on our part to crow, be it Velpeau was eventually declare vice-president by a 
fiture of the Gallic BEM of 4. The Academy of Sciences has lost during the 
cock; it is nevertheless grati bree regular members -MM. Isidore Geoffroy St. 
that British therapeutics never were 80 popular m France a ier, and Cordier, and one foreign associate, M. . 
now. Professor ence proclaims ex cathedré that Graves’s 
“ Clinical Medicine” is his breviary, and pablicly admits } re broke out 
obligations to the great Dublin physician. 
for a moment from his heavy load of protest 
bility, in order to witness the performance in 
operation hitherto almost recom nee 
Husson—no Anglomane, I trow—recommends € occupying one of t 
of his surgical staff the careful study of English surgery, from an overheated stove chimney. The whole occurrence con- 
nge the methods of English dressing. It is clear that the hospi stituting—were such needed—an additional argument against 
to patients in this capital have got into nasiy | the system of home-washing as part of the hospital system. 
perverse and provoking it it is, and one that must Paris, Feb. 4th, 1962. 
remedied ; its excessive indulgence reflects discredit ————— 
medical sion, and in nowise benefits the patien * 
England 
Medical 
interest fro 
mooted some months ago, is fully discussed. ry the 
reporter, staan that in of the of the com 
vaccination of new-born <hildreo, is not mere dangerous 
mittee to show is operation is not more %, 
in very early life than at the second or third month. ae a = : SS 
less than in the an ital, ination may, a8 & unter, William 
le, be delayed ut in the latter case such dela Juco, Thomas Creek, 
are dangerous, for, from one hour to ee et ee Mallet, Stanley Edwin, Jersey. 
. pox may be admitted. “If all children,” continues M. Depaul, Martin, Adam Rae, Rochester. 
‘were vaccinated within the first two or three days after Michell, Sloane, Torquay, Deven. 
birth, small-pox, already rare now in comparison with what it Norton, William A 5 Alderton, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
=| 
been obtain certain lous vacci- 
Such a rule should be all the more George Wale, 
inati either been ill-done or altogether neg- - 
lected.” In the discussion, M. Robert suggested Connon, Willems, 1.8.4. Witenhell, 
that very possibly the gers (and among them erysipelas) Jenner ge Boy , 
alleged as scien t to early vaccination depended upon u ith. 
the plurality of incisions made for the introduction of the Ly 
va With a of of the M 

poy was in the habit of limiting his lancet punctures Wilson, John Wise, Brunswick-place, Dernsbery-cead. 

M. Béraud read a at the same meeting on the Attach- — 
the Heart. This organ is, he maintains, possessed of a double 
circulation, and he gives a description of certain veins hitherto Cooper, Astley, 
unnoticed by anatomists, which take pert, together with the ne vt 
coronary vessels, in the return 0° the from the cardiac | _jiead: Richard Lovell . 
substance to the right auricle, Pratt, Alfred Septim' R 
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Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the science and practice of medisine, and 
received certificates to practise, on the 30th ult. :— 

Bletchly, William Ebenezer, Minchinbampton, Gloucestershire. 
Connon, William, Willenhall, Staffordshire. 


The following gentleman also on the same day passed his 
first examination :— 


Mahon, George heseds Derville, St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Tue Cottecr Lectrures.—Professor Gulliver, F.R.S., 


will ea a course of lectures in the theatre of the Royal 
College on the 25th inst., on the Blood of Verte- 
brates, will be by Professor Hilton, F.R.S., who 
will deliver six lectures in continuation of the subject of the 
Influence of Rest in the Treatment of Surgical Diseases and 
Accidents. 
Tae Casz.—A diversity of opinion 
onmage the twenty-two special j pe who sat on this cele 
inquisition. Fifteen considered the alleged lunatic of 
sound mind, while seven thought otherwise, 

T. Rymer Jongs, Esq., Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, King’s ie London, delivered a lecture in the Town 
Hall at Oxford, ‘ the Insect World, with special Reference 
to the Economy of Nature.” 

CraritaB_e Bequests.—The will of Sir Claude Matine 
Wade, C.B., bequeaths the sum of £25 to St. George’s Hos- 
peal to the Mineral Water Infirmary, Bath, £50; and to a 

unatic asylum, £20. 

Deunr Prize Money. — to the “ London 
ton distribution of the Delhi Prize Money, 
surgeons are allotted fifteen shares, assistant-surgeons ten shares, 
oe two shares and a half, assistant-apothecary two 

hospital apprentice one share. 

Tue Sma.t-Pox is raging fearfully at Washington, and 
it will extend to the army unless ek ae is used than has 
bare inn vs It is reported that very few of the soldiers 

ve been vragen consequently if it should get a foothold 


Nationat Association THE or SoctaL 
Scrence.—The preparations the sixth annual meeting of 
this aaa to be held in London in June next, are ioe 
in active progress. It is intended to secure the support of the 
entire metropolis ; and the Lord Mayor has convened a public 
meeting, to be held at the Mansion House on Tuesd ay next, 
when a Reception Committee will be formed, and other steps 
taken to promote the success of the congress. Several leading 
members of the Association will take part in the proceedings ; 

Hosprtat.—In consequence of the 
decease of Dr. Henry Davies, and the resignation of Dr. John 
Clarke, there are two vacancies in the staff of this hospital. 
The office held by Dr. Henry Davies has been filled up by the 
appointment of Mr. Benj. Brookes, who has been connected 
De Geely ital for twenty-eight years, as Consulting Surgeon. 

ewitt, who has held the office of Physician, with 
pm of es -patients, now becomes Senior Physician in charge 
of in-patients. The appointments now to be filled oP are two, 
one in the in-door and one in the out-door department, 

Coat-Ming Nereticence.— The underground viewer 
< t of the High Royd Colliery was fined, at Barnsley, 

Sees lations. There were three 


German Hosprrat, Datston. — The court of 


the governors of this hospital was held at the London Tavern 
to receive the report, which showed that during the year 1861 
the in-patients amounted to 852; the out-patients at the hos- 
ital and ot, the Eastern and Western hadi been 


numbered 891. gross receipts of the had amounted 
to £3706 2s. 8d.; the expenditure, 3s, 8d.; leaving 
£13 192. in The fand for the new building 
amounted to 


Santtany Reroru.—A public meeting was held 


of ani sani improvement so enjoyed by the people of 
The meeting to strange of 
sanitary reform, for the —— resolution passed was, ** That 
a committee be appointed by the meeting to prepare a petition 
to Parliament for the re of the penal law against mixed 
marriages by Roman Catholic clergymen, and for the enact- 
ment of a ae satisfactory to all.” 

MesMenism Frencn Law Courts. — French 
judges have hitherto refused to consider the deceit practised 
te mesmerists as swindling. One of the superior courts of 
appeal (the Cour de Cassation) has, however, lately decided 
that swindling is perpetrated when mesmeric 7 is simulated, 
It is, moreover, stated that the penalties for wfally prac- 
tising medicine are to be superadded to those which are inflicted 
for swindling. 

Tae Dantzic Mepicat Dispurs.— This sad affair, 
which has lasted more than two years, has at last come to a 
conclusion. Professional jealousy was at the root of it, A 
physician, Dr. Stich, received into his ward a man 
suffering from rheumatism of the elbow-joint ; the joint su 
rated and amputation was performed, some time after 
the patient died. It was then ascertained that his master had 
repeatedly beaten him, and that his general unhealthy state, 
as well as the condition of the arm, were owing to ill-treatment, 
The surgeon made insinuations about the physician’s diagnosis ; 
the law officers interfered; the matter was ——_ 
and finally brought before the Paculty of Kéni 
Stich, after appealing, was at last very lightly fined. This 

a everlasting stain upon those 


Harveran Society. — The a list of the 
newly-elected office-bearers:— President: Mr. Weeden Cooke, 
—Vice-Presidents: Mr. William —— Dr. J. B. Sanderson, 
and Dr. H. C. Stewart.—T7'reasurer: Dr. Faller. — 
Secretaries: Dr. Wadham and Mr, J. 7 
Drs. sty, and J. 
Lan , Priestly, le, and Messrs, W. Sedgwick, 
Burke, Ernest Hart, and T. H. Hill. 


and they pon 
not be without good effect. 
Mepicat Prorgssion anp Lire AssuRANCE.—= 
tion has taken place between the New Equitable 
iton Life Assurance Companies. The income of the 
will be entirely preserved. 
Heatta or Lonpon purtne THe ENDING 
SaTuRDAY, Isr. returns continne to 


The births were—Boys, 1007 ; arches Total, 2020, 


CHARLES WALLER, M.D., M.R.C.P. Loxp. 
Tarts distin, ysician died at his residence, Fins- 

bury-square, on the _. from the effecta of a 

most ieaedicen Assisting in promoting 

ment of a 

friend at Peck an of De 


Waller let off a Roman-candle. The e ve contents pene- 
causing hightfal He 


tful wounds. 
by his colleague Mr, Solly, by Mr 


vel? 


= 


viy 


Ey: 


2 
Zz 


ok 


ky 


Ow} 


Le 


a 
who instigated the proceedings. 
Tue Unneattuiness or Yrovit.—At a weekly meet- 
ing of the Yeovil board ro yea a letter was read from 
the medical department of the Privy Council, calling attention 
| to the prevalence of lung diseases amongst the workpeople of 7 
| Yeovil. Their lordships state that there can be no doubt that a 
| registered was 1492, whilst the ave for corresponding wevks: 
in ten previous years, corrected tor Tneeeat of population, is 
1414. The deaths from typhus, which had risen in the 
vious week to 94, fell last week to 70. Of 21 deaths from 
measles, 4 occurred in the workhouse at Norwood. The mor- 
tality from bronchitis was high, numbering 226. There were 
163 deaths from phthisis; whooping-cough carried off 68 
children, croup 25 (which is double the average), and diph- | 
Obituary. 


is 


F 


> 
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days from exhaustion, com with diphtheritic sore- 

throat. ins cablealy gor" cut off in the midst of s most 

active and successful professional career. A memoir of this 
will appear in our next number. 


MEDICAL VACANCIES, 


atthew Den. 

The offices of Obstetric Ph death of De. George Matthew Den." 
off St. Thomas's Hospital, have become vacant 
by the death of Dr. Charles Waller. 

trict, in the Sturminster Union, Dorsetshire. 

A vacancy has occurred for an Accoucheur to the St. Marylebone General 
Dispensary, in consequence of the death of Dr. H. Davies. 


MEDICAL 


De. Jomw Epwaxp Morcax, M.A. Oxon., 
Pendleton Royal al and Dispensary. 
President, =| Dr. Philip King Weston, 


pensary and Infirmary, Newport, M. 

‘Mr. Geo. Mayou has been re-appointed 

Mr. Luke Fisher has been appointed Junior Surgeon to the Preston Dis- 
pensary, cashire. 

Dr. Edward Young has been elected Medical Officer for eA tosh 
triet and Workhouse, vacant by the resignation of Mr. John A 

Dr. Charles Haines has been appointed Medical Officer to 


resigned. 
wil Hurtabie Biston in the St. Thomas’ vice 
Mr. Frederick Pratt, 


resigned. 
Dr. Wm. Young has been Medical Officer for the Cor Dis- 
trict of the Hexham Union, Nesthumberlands 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Royal Artillery : De 

full-pay service, to Surg.- 

Warrant of the Ist of October, 


1858. 
Foot: Surg. Huntley George "Gordon, M 


completed a period 
ears’ full-pay service, to be Su 2, hing elt 
Boral Warrant ofthe I Ist of October, ang Major, 


al Warrant of the Ist of October, 1 
missions by Kent Artillery Volunteer 
Comme G. White Martin, Gent., to be Hon, Assist.-Surg., Patrick, resigned. 
3rd Durham Rifle Volunteer Corps: Henry Hylton Taylor, Gent. to be Sarg. 
7th West Riding of Yorkshire Rifle Volunteers: James Scarborough Loe, 
_— Rifle Volunteers: Wm. Alex. Russell, M.D., to be Hon. 
rg. 


Surg. R. C. M‘Clements, to the Hawke, Acting A Dr. J. 
acht. Assist.-Sarg. Wm. tha 

Assist.-Surg. Wm. J. Inman, to the Tartar, 


Birlys, Marcas, amd Deaths 


BIRTHS. 


t 
a iter. 


Holy, Sardi, the wit of We 

the wife of Charles Evers, Esq., M.R.CS.,, of a 

at Old-street-road, Finsbury, the wife of George Borlase 
at Sidmouth, the wife of John Ingleby Mackenzie, M.B. 
the wife of W. B. Kesteven, Esq, F.R.CS, of Upper Hol 
¢ Bruce Villas, St, Paul’s-road, Highbury, the wife of G. 


of acon. 
The Shrubbery, Lydd, Kent, the wife of Henry B. Wood, 


Fok ois 


& 


MARRIAGE. 
at King-street Chapel, Chapel, Portess, Joha Ward Cousins, M.D. 
daughter of C. H. Sells, Esq., of Stamshaw House, 


DEATHS, 


Lindsay Ramsbotham, Lieut. 
— 


Sos Warwick-road, Maida-hill West, Charles 
On the 4th inst., at Claremont-square, the wi’e of W. Geo. Shepherd, M.D. 


Diary of the THerk. 


(St. Marx's Hosrrrat ror 


Meprcat Socisrr oF Lowpow.—S} Pu. Lett- 
i Mr, Henry 


tomy; for Hare-lip, 

Royat Mr. John Marshall, 

“ On the Physiology of the Senses.” 
Royat Meprcat Socrerr oF 
Lowpor.—7} 

Hosprrat.—Operations, 1 
Sr. Mazy’s lpm. 

P.M. 

Onrmorapic Hosrrrat. — Operations, 2 


Socrerr. — 8 Annual Oration, 
by Dr. Peacock. 

Curraat Lowpon 
Operations, 1 

Lowpow P.M. 

Great Noerasan Hosrrrat, Kuve’s Cross.— 

Operations, 2 

Lowpow Svaercat Home. 2PM. 

Royat P.M. Tyndall, “On 


Hosprrat Mrvrcat Socrery.— 
8} Mr. Canton, “On and Degene- 
ration considered in their Surgical bearings.” 
Hosrrtat. — Upera- 
tions, 14 
Socrerr. — 6 Annual Dinner at 
the London Tavern. 
Iwstrrotion.—8 Dr. W. Odling, “ 
Researches in Dial 


WEDNESDAY, Fez, 12 


FRIDAY, 14 ......... 


“On the English Lan 
Merropourtan Association oF Mepicat OrFi- 
cers or Heattu.—7} 
Mepicat Association. —8 Meet- 
L ing at Freemasons’ Hall. 


THE ANALYTICAL SANITARY COMMISSION. 


RECORDS OF THE RESULTS OF 


MICROSCOPICAL AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES 


or THE 
SOLIDS AND FLUIDS 
CONSUMED BY ALL CLASSES OF THE PUBLIC. 


The Report on 
BREAD, 
AND ITS ADULTERATIONS, 
Will be published next week. 


toe Emmeline, only 
mouth, 
On the 1st of Nov., at Collingwood, near Melbourne, Patrick Joseph White, 
the 12th of Dee., 
Tawne is a vacancy for a» House-Surgeon to the Dorset County Hospital, | L.M., M.R.C.8.E., aged 
Dorchester, by the death of Mr. Joseph Hocking. On the 18th ult, at Portman-square, He 
in H.M.’s Indian Army, eldest son of Francis H 
J 
| 
— | 
PIsrvta AND OTHER 
Mr. Joseph Seymour Metford has been Hon. 8 for the Dis- vat Fare Hosrrtar.—Operations, 2 P.M. 
trict of St. John’s Redland, of the Clifton Dispensary, vioe Mr. Geo. — Operations, 
Micklethwait Stansfeld, resigned. MONDAY, Fas. 10 ......4 2 Px. 
Thompeon. Lecture I. Lithotomy. 
Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 
Wersruinster Hosrrtat. — The following Opera- 
tions will be performed at 2 Mr. 
Barnard Holt: Median Operation for Litho- 
TUESDAY, Fez, 11 ...... 
le, having completed a ‘ 
Major, under the 
58. Assist. Surg. Geo. 
1 in this Corps. 
completed a period of 
THURSDAY, 13 .. 
Assis 
Tuomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, P.«. 
Kuwe’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 
Cuarmre-cross Hosrrrat.—Overations, 2 
SATURDAY, Fax. 15 ...< Rovat Insrrrvrion.—3 Rev. A. J. vOrsey, 
On the 20th of Dec., at Kyd-street, Calcutta, the wife of Kenneth Brace 
Stuart, ofa daughter. 
On the 22nd ult., at Mountrath, Ireland, the wife of Francis Clarke, M.D., emnemmeine 
of a daughter. 
On the 25th Hospital, at Lisbon, the wife of ee 
Dr. James J. L 
the wife of Chas. | 
daugt 
h ult, 
, Esq 
the 30th ult., 
iter, 
the 3ist ult. 
, L.R.C.P., of 
On the Ist inst. 
Cantab., of a son. 
On the 2nd inst., 
of a daught 
e 2nd 
le, Esq 
4th j 
MEL, of a daughter, 
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THE LANCET INQUIRY 


INFLUENCE OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
UPON PUBLIC HEALTH. 


In Tie’ Lancer of March Ist, 1862, will appear the con- 
cluding Report on this important subject ; embracing the 
general results of the investigations made by the Commission, 
with the alterations and precautions necessary for the health 
and safety of persons travelling by Rail. 


Go Correspondents. 


fifteenth number of the Journal de la Physiologie, lately 
published, will afford our correspondent a good idea of the various theories 
respecting the functions of the spinal cord, cerebellam, and brain, which are 
current at the present period. Wagner's views are again criticized by the 
learned Editor, Dr. Brown-Séquard. 

Medicus (Edinburgh) will find all the information he seeks in Dr. Peacock’s 
work on Influenza, 

Query.—Modern science certainly promises more accuracy in weather prognosis 
than is commonly known. We would recommend to our querist the perusal 
of Mr, Saxby’s (R.N.) “Lunor Weather System,” and especially of Admiral 
Fitzroy’s little practical treatise on the same subject. 

Mr. Jeffery 4. Marston, (Royal Artillery.) —We will endeavour to commence 
the article next week. 

A. 8. B.—Pierlot’s valerianate of amamonia is merely a solution of the salt, with 
a few grains of the extract of valerian. 

Mr. Edward M‘Carthy—The bark has not yet arrived, When received, 
our correspondent’s request shall be complied with. 

4 Militia Surgeon.—1. He has no preference.—2. The usual examination, 


Triticum Rerzys. 
To the Raitor of Tax Lawoer. 


correspondent, Mr. Ellis, that the above remedy 
essrs. Hearon, M‘Culloch, and Squire, of London. 
Since it was recommended by Mr. Henry Thompson i in your pages, I have had 
n ities of testing its virtues in some diseases of the urinary 
[have found it particularly useful in the following :— 
Tu eases of irritation of the bladder or of its neck, consequent on uterine 
wi sometimes remains after their cure, 
2. Subacute and chronic cystitis. 
3. In the chronic inflammation of the bladder which sometimes accom- 
are malign fistula. 
disease of the bladder. 


In all ‘hen a dincsoon T have found the Triticum repens a very valuable re- 
ly,‘ making,” as Mr. Henry Thompson justly remarks, “ due allowance = 
the effect of other sources of benefit to the patient,” and one well deserving of 
further and careful investigation. 
Your correspondent must not be disappointed if it should not in every in- 
stance answer his expectations. There are cases which, from peculiarity of 
constitution or some other unknown cause, resist its elfica y. Its pleasant 


taste makes it peculiarly adapted for children, to whom, from its nauseous 
taste, the diosma crenata is administered with difficulty. 
I may also add that 1 have found it an excellent ve for nitric acid and 


other remedies, in those cases of cystitis where the discharge consists of a 
large quantity of so-called ropy mucus, which, however, is nothing more than 
pus changed by the —_ of an alkali. 


am, Sir, yours ems 
Manchester, February, . Luorp Ronzrrs, M.D. 
*,* Another correspondent informs us that aia repens may be obtained 
“of Messrs, Butler and M'Culloch, herbalists, of Covent-garden, and Bell, of 
L. 


4 Valetudinarian—The Parton Spa is in Wiltshire, about six miles from 
Swindon, on the Great Western Railway. The water contains iodine and 
bromine. Messrs, Sadler and Bakewell have each written a pamphlet upon 
the Purton Spring. 

Z.A.C., (D.)—So far as we know, the employment of nitric acid in intermittent 
fever was first ded by Dr. H d, of Kansas Territory. 

Mr. Robt, Simpson shall receive a private note. 

Justitia.—In the absence of any specifie agreement, the fee should be divided 
between the parties. 

Justice must append his name to his letter. 

4. V.—1, There is not sufficient information on which to form an opinion.— 
2. The work of Dr. Montgomery or of Dr. Tanner, 

Twins.—There is no such institution. 

Mr. Wm. Glaister will find the information he requires in the Students’ 
Number of Taz Lancet. 

Dr. West's paper was not reeeived until after we had gone to press, 


Enquirer, (Cn.)— We doubt very mach whether the effects stated (in the 
Echo Médical Suisse) to have occurred to a wet-nurse from eating grapes 
affected with “oidium” were due to such cause. One such instance is worth 
but very little as a basis for building conclusions upon. 

Mr. H. P. Smith.—It is not finally arranged. 

Mr. H. Runcorn.—The reports of cases treated at St, Mary’s Hospital, Man- 
chester, shall be inserted. 

Amicus.—The practice should be abandoned. 

Mr. Henry Nazer (Clare) should have received the summons, and given evi- 
dence, Etiquette and equity entitled him to this. 

W.—Yes. 

R. M. J. shall have a private note if he will send his name and address. 


To the Bditor of Tax Laxcet. 

tn,—The medical public are the numberless disser- 
tomene which have upon di I therefore, of 
out, as I intended, in what way I had been led to adopt the plaw of t 
I suggest, I will merely state that I compared the disease with syphilitic iritis; 
that I noticed the firm, thickened, and red lining of the trachea in a post-mor- 
tem examination; and also observed in a family —— with diphtheria, in 
whieh all the children were sickly and weak, that one ‘had a very profuse and 
debilitating epistaxis, but reeovered, while two others died. 

e plan I recommend is to give mercury or calomel in small doses very 
frequently (every two hours) until a marked change in the appearances upon 
the throat, or, better, until a flow of saliva is induced. It has appeared to me 
to be eminently sucessful ; but I have not attended a sufficient number of 

cases to prove its real value. I make it known, in order that those 
wee! have more ample ties may give it a fair 


Sir, yours 
Epping; Feb. 186, M'Nan, MRCS, 


H. G. W.—Under the “regulations” he would be required to pass a preli- 
minary examination; but a memorial to the Court of Examiners for exemp- 
tion might be successful. 

M. M.—About two years since. 

Dr. M. G@. Evans.—There is no separate work on the subject. The matter is 
treated of in works on Diseases of the Spine. 

A. B.—Net worth notice. 

E. S.—It arises usually from waut of nutrition, but there are many causes for 
the symptom, which does not necessarily denote bodily decay, 


the attention to the plain and legible label affixed to it. To prevent any 
possibility of mistake, each cork is provided with a wire, by which it is 
attached to the neck of the bottle. 


Sewen-vatves, 
To the Bditor of Taw Lancet. 

Stx,—In reply to “ A Constant Reader,” in your number for Jan. 25th, I do 
not think he will meet with the work he wishes. But 
nuisanee he complains of, as to the gases of the sewers being 
his house, I would valves opening outwards in the form of hanging 
doors, which would effectually prevent the annoyance. 

West End, near Southampton, Feb Joun P. Nuvi, 
*,* A far more effectual is most ingenions and seientific 


Commeuntcations, Lerrers, &c., have been received from — Dr. Sieveking; 
Dr. E. Hearne, Southampton, (with encl ;) Mr. Browne, Dorchester; 
Mr. J. E. Cogan, Manchester; Mr. T. P. Smith, Stafford; Mr. W. 
Battey ; Mr. M. A. Fryer, Romsey, (with enclosure ;) Mr. G. F. Stainthorpe ; 
Mr. J. P. Nevill; Mr. Jas. F. West; Mr. Boden, Smalley, (with enclosure ;) 
Dr. Black, Chesterfield, (with enclosure ;) Mr. E. Edwards, Crewe, (with en- 
closure ;) Dr. Pauloff, Villafranca; Mr, W. Ellis, Morley, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. A. Stedman, (with enclosure ;) Mr, G. T. Keele; Mr. Laud, Patrington; 
Mr. S. Chesterman, Banbury, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. Poster, Newbury; 
Mr. T. F. Hale, Stavely; Mr. R. Ramsey, Lochwinnosh, (with enclosure ;) 
Messrs, Curtis and Co,; Mr. F. Q. Hughes; Mr. G, Daly, Scarborough; Dr. 
G. Murray; Mr. W. Gayton; Mr. M. Franks, Heckington, (with enclosure ;) 
Dr. Corner; Mr. E. EB. Willians, Tredegar, (with enclosure;) Dr. West, 
Birmingham; Dr. M‘William; Mr. E. M‘Carthy, Norwich; Mrs, Trevelyan, 
Southampton; Dr. R. Lawrance; Dr. M‘Nab; Mr. J. Lightfoot, Accrington ; 
Mr. F. Eldridge, Miteheldean, (with ene! ;) Dr. Johnson, Tettenhall ; 
Dr. Foreman, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. E. Wood, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Hy 
Runcorn, Manchester; Dr. Mackenzie, Sidmouth; Mr. H. Dodie; Dr, Wm, 
Roberts, Manchester ; Mr. J. M‘Donald; Mr. Collier, Coleford; Mr. Crofts, 
Edington, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Dodd, Hinderwell, (with enclosure;) Mr, 
Redfern Davis; Dr. M. G. Evans; Dr. Woolfe; Mr. Toller; Mr. West; Dr. 
John Tanner; Mr. Horsley; Mr. W. F. Smith; Dr. J. A. Marston, Porte- 
mouth; Dr. George Waile; Dr. Radford, Winchester; Mr. George; Mr. 
Folker; A. B.; Amicus; M. M.; Royal Institution; Justitia; Medieus,, 
(with enclosure ;) M.R.C.S., Farnworth; Medicus, Edinburgh; P. H. B. D.; 

Twins; E. (with enclosure;) W.; &c, &. 


on THE 
Sarety Porsow Conxs. 
Mr. H. Bird, of Liverpool, has constracted a cork to prevent accidental poi- 
id soning, Its peculiarity covsists in attaehing to a stopper or cork a head 
constructed with sharp angular points, which, when the attempt is made to 
Po remove it incautiously, inflicts a slight prick on the finger, promptly calling 
| 
| sewer-valve of Mr. Lovegrove, the surveyor of the Hiackney Board of Wor! 
| We ean speak with unqualified praise of the merit of this really valuable in- 
vention.—Ep. L. 


